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x. ry ry 
VENTILATOR, | | 
Has DOUBLE the EXTRACTING POWWRK of Earlier Forms 
Awarded the £50 Prize with Grand Diploma 
(only prize offered), at the International Ven-| 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
Internatianal’ Ventilator Competition, Paris, 
Two Gold Medals. 
‘Mr, Boyle’s> complete success in . securing the; 


equeal continuous upward iopulse is testified to <A 
high authorities,"~-GOVERNMENT Report (Blue Book). 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engineers, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
‘Messrs. Robert Boy!é and Son; the founders of the 
pro ofeentt of Ventilation Engineering, have raised the 
subject to the:dignity of a science.”—REPORT ON THE 
VENTILATION OF THE LONDON CusTOM Housg. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO. 
HATFIELD STREBT, 8.1. HOP 4540. 
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eaince , Same, yf os) 8.E.8 
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Waycoop- (mis 


| 1FTS 


64 & 55, FETTER LANE, LONDON, &.C.4 
62 & 63, LIONEL SIRERT, BIRMINGHAM 
aud Principal Provincial Cities. 





TITAN LIFTS 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telephone—Cuavcear 7061 | 


NIGHT or DAY 
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346 EUSTON ROAD, ‘LONDON, NW. 


Price List on application, 
Telegrams; GrYSER, LONDON, ‘Phone; MUSEUM 2570 
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Executed by JOHN B. THORP, 


+ Gray stan R ‘n oa mmaseecs dish 
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< vist 
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HEATING 


{Mavrain 5210) 
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LONDON, W.1 





JOISTS 


NEW aes takes STEEL - 


. , r 4 
: _ PROMPT DELIVERIES: FRO FROM i STOCK AND WORKS 
HELICAL. ‘BAR “CO. 72 VICTORIA STREET, 


Telegrams 1“ HELISTELBA, SOWEST;, LONDON.”’ 


EXPRESS LIPT G0, LD 


ALL TYPES. 


Phone: Victoria 6115 (3 lines). 


SEYSSEL & METALLIC 
LAVA ASPHALTE CO. 


; Mr, G. F. GLENN, Proprietor. 
MOORGATE “STATION CHAMBERS, 
Jete LONDON Eat 262. * 





FORESIGHT 


COMBINATION RANGE 
8. SMITH & SONS, LTD,, Beehive Foundry, Smethwick. 
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REVOLVING DOOR CO.,) 


LIMITED, 


Original] Inventors, 
Patentees & Manufacturers. 
-Established 1899. 


Sk: WATFORD, ra.4e 
STUART’S 





GRANOLITHIC! 


Co., Ld. (Founded 1840) 


IFTS 


PROVANSIDE WORKS, GAA 


London Office 


A. & P. eran 


Binckfriars Road, 
Méadhecie Ufice: 12 fb Street. 


LIFTS oF act rvees 


SMITH, MAJOR @ STEVENS, Lid, 
LONDON @ NORTHAMPTON. 





~ | CONVEYOR INSTALLATIONS FOR 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, WHARVES. 


** Mathews" Gravity Conveyors, 
Spiral Chutes and Elevaters. 
ENGINSERS, 

147, 148, UPPER THAMES ST., E.C.4 
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CONCRETE SPECIALISTS. 
$,LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C: 


Saml. Haskins & Bros., Lt. 
“OLD ST. LONDON, E.Ca 





All that Glitters is not Gold; 
Neither are all Flat Paints 
“KEYSTONA.” 


There is only one 
* KEYSTONA.” 


Get satisfactio using or Spe¢i- 
fying the eas and Best Filet 





Known and ‘ccld ‘an all 


markets of the world 

*‘ Tested in open competition against. all — 
and accepted by L.C.C. Building Com 

_ for \aty decoration of London 


Coonty Hall, Westminster” 
Illustra ramp sann aud fuil particularsaAth 
mee vie ONE. VARNISH Cas 

Seott Street, HULL. 
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PROPOSED HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 


HE desirability of permitting buildings of increased 

height within the City of London has been placed before 

the public recently, and a certain amount of interest 

and discussion has been aroused over the possibili- 
ties of “ sky-scrapers”’ at a time when all those coun- 
tries which possess commercial and tenement buildings 
of very great height are, it appears, sighing under the 
burden of structural monstrosities (as they are sometimes 
called), which, while possibly financially profitable to their 
owners, tend to become a danger to the community, and to cast 
a blight upon the surrounding streets and buildings. The 
Americans, who developed the “sky-scraper” to its most 
extraordinary altitudes, are now, we read, persuading them- 
selves that it has no great wsthetic merit, while they are aware 
of its many practical disadvantages. 

Invented under the combined stimulus of commerical specu- 
lation and the adventurous spirit which cries out for great 
seale at any price, the “ sky-scraper”’ became an actual fact 
before its cost to the community had been fully realised, but 
with the lapse of time and the growth of the science of town- 
planning in its economic as well as its artistic side, the very 
high building has been accused of the introduction of so many 
inconveniences as to more than counterbalance its one virtue 
of housing many people on a small site. 

But while the proposal to build “ sky-scrapers ” in London 
need not be taken seriously, a campaign to permit of slight 
increase in the height of London buildings needs more careful 
serutiny. To what extent buildings of a slightly greater height 
than those at present permitted might injure or benefit the 
citizens of London, is a fit subject for the most earnest con- 
sideration on the part of architects who have studied the 
financial and hygienic aspects of town planning, and the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. is to be congratulated on its firm stand in 
support of the limitation of the height of buildings, not because 
of any wish to thwart building-owners in their commercial 
enterprise, but on the grounds of disinterested consideration of 
what has been found by experience to be the most suitable 
and rational course. The science of town planning suffered 
some interruption in the restriction of building schemes during 
the war, but some approach to unanimity had been reached by 
the experts prior to 1914 on the larger and more vital aspects 
of the provision of access, light and air, open spaces, and the 
avoidance of congestion of dwelling-houses, offices, and of street 
traffic, the avoidance of fire risk, and even upon the leading lines 
of artistic development. Thus the limitation of the height of 
buildings, which may be made to appear an act of stupid 
tyranny in restriction of trade when presented from the point 
of view of the harassed building owner, becomes recognisable 
as enlightened justice when seen by the impartial outsider 
once he is instructed in civic science. 

In some cases commercial establishments in the City may 
be penalised by the height limit, but these cases are probably 
neither very numerous nor representative, for throughout whole 
streets in the City houses of far less than the standard permissible 
height are allowed to remain ; a state of affairs which would be 
unthinkable if the demand for upward expansion were really 
general. Possessors of expensive sites often desire to develop 
their commercial possibilities to the utmost pecuniary advantage 
to themselves without consideration of amenities, and in the 
Present state of things they can hardly be blamed for this 
egotistical attitude, since the practices of our commercial 
civilisation have outstripped in their development the applica- 
ion of the ethical theory which should go before to direct their 


path. It is just because the building-owner cannot be expected 
to take an impartial view of his own case that it is well to have 
a discussion of the broader aspects by men. who have made 
them their study. Many reasons besides those of artistry can 
be brought in as arguments against any increase in the permis- 
sible height of London buildings, but the artistic side should not 
be neglected. Athens and Venice each derive considerable 
revenue from travellers attracted by the beauty of their old 
buildings, and it is time the economic. value of architecture 
was properly understood in England. 

But since those who like the appearance of high buildings 
may be prepared to assert that they also have their attractions, 
some practical conditions affecting them. may be enumerated. 
The increased accommodation provided upon the upper floors 
could only have the effect of increasing the congestion (already 
becoming extreme) in the streets and railways during the periods 
of greatest traffic. The painful struggle for seats in trams, 
"buses, and trains would be rendered still more severe, for there 
is a limit to the number of vehicles that can be accommodated 
by the comparatively narrow streets of the City. That this 
limit has been reached is already obvious from the decreased 
pace and frequent stoppages of traffic in the busiest thorough- 
fares. With increased height in the buildings less light and air 
would be available for those employed within, especially on 
the lower floors, and practically no sunlight would reach the 
pavement when the sun was in a position at right angles to the 
line of the streets. In this dull climate every ray of sunshine 
in precious, and it must be remembered that the height of build- 
ings at present permitted is based upon consideration of the 
sun’s position at midsummer. Idealists might argue, therefore, 
that winter should also be taken into account, and that if any 
change be desirable it would be in the direction of decreased 
height of wall and increased width of street. 

The risk of fire in tall buildings is of the utmost importance, 
and the high rate of premiums that have to be paid in America 
for what are known as “ fireproof ’’ buildings gives some indica- 
tion of the increased danger brought about with additional 
height. The American fire-fighting methods (which possess 
the advantage of having grown up in connection with the 
design of tall buildings) have proved inadequate in practice to 
prevent or quickly restrain serious conflagrations, and such 
intense heat is sometimes developed as to render futile the safe- 
guards and special fire-resisting materials employed to clothe 
the steel skeleton construction. Our own fire-fighting appli- 
ances are adapted to cope with fires in buildings of limited 
height, and in attempting less our London fire brigade has 
achieved much more, since great fires spreading from 
building to building are less common with us and financial loss 
through fires very much lighter per head of population. The 
benefit of increased height is individual to some particular 
high buildings, in that its earning power is great compared with 
the earning power of the lower buildings on which it casts its 
shadows, but this advantage itself disappears as the neigh- 
bouring houses are heightened, in their turn, to carry on com- 
petitive commercial warfare on more equal terms. With their 
growth insurance rates increase, as do the municipal charges 
for installations of fire mains, &c. The attendant evils of 
additional congestion, dark lower stories, and fire risk grow 
also in proportion, and as upper stories climb up into the light 
lower stories remain sunk in additional gloom. 
~ Awaiting a complete civic scheme, Londoners may well be 
content with the benevolent control of the London County, 


Council. 
G 









NOTES. 


Seancecit Iv is quite clear, after Monday 

Higher night’s meeting at the Insti- 

Buildings tute, that the architectural 
for London. py ofession as a whole is dead 
against granting further facilities for 
erecting higher buildings. We were glad 
to note that Sir Aston Webb attended the 
meeting and spoke strongly against the 
claims for higher buildings, for he spoke 
not only as a distinguished architect, but 
also as President of the Royal Academy 
and Chairman of the Council of the 
London Society. The protection of our 
city amenities is still further safeguarded 
by the pronouncement. of the Town- 
Planning Institute, which we publish in 
this issue. In this we find emphasised the 
difference of conditions between New 
York and London ; it is also pointed out 
that the concentration of increasing 
volumes of retail trades in a few central- 
ised establishments is of doubtful value 
in the public interest, and finally the . 
Institute recommends that no relaxation 
at present be made in the regulations 
dealing with the height of buildings. 
After all, it lies in the discretionary 
powers of the L.C.C. and other Councils 
to relax their regulations in special cases 
which appear to demand it, and bearing 
in mind the past record of the L.C.C. we 
are inclined to think this is an adequate 
provision. 





THERE is much more than the 


ao. consideration of merely ethi- 
Values. al ideals behind the remark 


of Mr. H. B. Creswell to the 
A.A. the other week. The world is not 
a good enough place to live in if we are 
almost wholly concerned in making money 
and spending it. It can be no satisfaction 
to any of us just to live somehow or any- 
how and then to die. We ought to secure 
some of the solid and lasting pleasures 
which come from art, literature and 
science, but- we shall only obtain a 
vanishing amount of this unless our out- 
look is very much altered. We have 
made many efforts in recent years to 
bring art and commerce into a closer and 
more equitable alliance, but with not 
very satisfactory results. The truth is 
that commerce looks too steadily at 
art with commercial eyes and perhaps 
art is often one-sided in its view. At all 
events, commerce ought to know that 
fine art can never be adequately recom- 
pensed and art must learn not to expect 
the impossible from commerce. A brief 
note is no place to attempt a summary 
of the difficulties which beset this subject, 
but we are very glad to publish this week 
a letter from Mr. James Guthrie, who 
pertinently asks why~- our numerous 
artistic agencies do so little to voiee the 
claims of art. We all know of the wide- 


spread influence of the middle-man who 
not-.only absorbs profits, but actually 
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often: bars the way to a full consideration 


of art, and when Mr. Guthrie says that, 


“a resolute organisation would not only 
sweep away numbers of parasitical middle- 
men but would alter things for the better 
at one blow,”’ we feel his remarks are 
very timely and to the point. Of course, 
it may be claimed that we have too many 
societies and agencies as it is, and this is 
true enough if we add “ of the kind.” 


An Exhibition of varied, 

bo British 2nd in some ways, of absorb- 
— ing interest is that opened at 
the White City under the 

auspices of the Board of Trade. That it 
must tend to promote trade goes without 
saying, and each year the entries seem 
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largely to increase. Exhibits of a <is- 
tinctly -artistic significance . are , fairly 
well in evidence, but’ in very small 
proportion to the whole. There are 
many exhibits of ; so-called ornamental 
character which one is sorry to realise 
should .exist- in so large a quantity 
and buyers’ must be badly in fault 
who . encourage them.. The - British 
Institute .of Industrial. Art doés good 
service in its show of posters and the like 
and good new work is constantly appear- 
ing through its agency. There are some 
fine exhibits of pottery and glass, but the 
potters’ art might have appeared to 
greater advantage, we imagine, when 
‘we consider the amount of good work 
which is being done. A few of the 
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furniture exhibits are good, but it is not a 
brave show asa.whole. The printing trade 
shows up well again and speaks highly as 
to the capacity of modern production. 


Ir seems as though the public 

Health . : 
and Beauty. intelligent interest in beauty 
on the ground of its value to 


the physical well-being of life, and as a . 
matter of mere self-protection. In regard © 


to the mental effects of ugliness, disorder, 
and noise, the concomitants of much of 
our civilisation, a writer in a contem- 
porary points out that because we do not 
notice ugliness we are not immune from it. 
A journey along Uxbridge-road to Oxford- 
street may therefore be regarded, even if 
unknown to ourselves, as exhausting to 
our energy and well-being—and though 
we profess to ignore the ugly accompani- 
ments of so much of the journey. For, 
“ the process of ignoring them (7.e., ugli- 
ness and noise) is itself active, not passive ; 
it is a process of refusal which for that 
very reason exhausts us more than any 
active process of acceptance.” Science, 
in fact, comes to tell us that a world of 
competition, noise, and ugliness is not 
the less detrimental to us because most of 
us are indifferent to it: “It tells us that 
even the Philistine must learn to love 
beauty and hate ugliness in mere self- 
protection ; and perhaps he will listen at 
last to the man of science, though he has 
been deaf so long to the artist.” 


_ AN interesting paper by Mr 
Restoration W, E. Gawthorp, on “ The 
Brasees, estoration of Monumental 
Brasses,” was read at St, 

Andrew's Court House, Holborn Circus, 
on Wednesday last week, in connection 
with St. Paul’s Eeclesiological Society. 
Opinion differs as to the mode of restora- 
tion advisable, some restorers merely 
relaying the fragments, while the lecturer, 
who has had charge of a number of monu- 
ments, Las adopted restoration by renewal 
Wherever the necessary data’ can _ be 








gathered from ;manuscripts jor ;rubbings, 
and he believes the new work is hardly 
recognisable as such. In 1911, while 


__ restoring the brasses at Magdalen College, 
. Oxford, he discovered and put together 
‘fragments of a monument erected to the 
first President in 1480. Fragments when 


discovered have often been found to be 
engraved on either side, as restorers—per- 
haps hundreds of years before—have in 
a number of cases turned over original 
work and engraved on the reverse. 


_ During the six-and-a-half centuries that 


brass engraving has been in vogue the 
method of execution does not appear to 
have altered very much. The lantern 
slides, which included thirteenth and four- 
teenth-century brasses, before and after 
restoration, showed the valuable work 


. which .is being done to preserve these 
- ancient relics for posterity. 





Tae U.S. Bureau of Stan- 

Coloured - dards has issued a Bulletin 

Wail (No. 181 Technological Pa- 
Plasters. 

pers) on coloured plasters for 


; - wall surfaces. One advantage of a colour 
might be led to: take a more - 


right through a plaster—provided always 
that one selects something one is prepared 
to live with—is obvious as saving the cost 
of renewals in decoration, assuming the 
walls can be cleaned down. The material 
consists of about 85 per cent. of calcined 
gypsum (plaster-of-Paris in effect, pre- 
sumably), 14 per cent. plastic material 
(such as clay or lime), and 1 per cent. 
(equal to about 15 per cent. by bulk) of 
wood fibre, which is previously dyed with 
aniline dyes and, of course, presents a 
vast range of colours. The plaster is said 
to be in no way weakened. Aniline 
colours are not all permanent, but possibly 
the penetration of the colour right through 
the mass would render any fading in- 
appreciable. We suggest the Industrial 
Research Department might further ex- 
periment on this new material, which, 
having regard to the intensity of aniline 
colours should not be unduly expensive. 


ARCHITECTS have sometimes 

Jacking up: to decide whether, when a 
a Roof. new story has to be added to 

a building, economy will 

result from jacking up the existing roof 
and building the new story between it 
and the old walls. An interesting ex- 
ample of such an operation on a fairly 
large scale is reported in the American 
Architect, in which case the fireproof roof 
of a Chicago school building was recently 
so raised. The columns and partitions 
were cut below the ceiling, everything 
below being left standing. The raising 
power was applied to the tops of the steel 
columns, to which angle-pieces were 
attached with steel channels and T-beams 
resting on heavy timbers carrying the 
jacks. The timber erections were strutted 
to prevént the possibility of lateral move- 
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ment. It is reported that progress was 
rapid, and that even the ceiling and 
ventilation trunk system over it suffered 
no damage. Some statement of the 
estimated saving in cost as compared with 
rebuilding the roof would have greatly 
added to the interest of this description. 





A Quite fascinating develop- 
Gardens ment of the Home Exhibition 
at Olympia. at Olympia is the section 
devoted to garden design, for 
there we find a series of real gardens laid 
out with stone walls and steps, flagged 
pathways, ponds, hedges and seats, and 
filled with delightful flowers and rock 
plants. The effect is very charming and 
forms a horticultural display of an excep- 
tional kind. The most prominent dis- 
plays are the gardens designed by H.M. 
Queen Alexandra, the Queen of Norway, 
the Queen of Roumania, the Queen of the 
Belgians and Princess Alice, but severa] 
other exhibits combined with these have 
turned this further section of the Exhibi- 
tion into a fairyland of delight. 


AN interesting meeting, pre- 
Industrial ceded by an_ invitation 
Research. Juncheon, took place on 
March 3 at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, to promote the aims 
of a Research Association recently formed 
under the scheme of the Industrial Re- 
search Department for the investigation 
of non-ferrous metals. The value of 
research and the great need for investiga- 
tions in order to maintain our industries 
against competition was very clearly 
demonstrated, while the benefit to the 
user of further knowledge was made 
equally evident. Dr. Rosenhain hinted 
that non-ferrous metals capable of with- 
standing corrosion were by no means an 
impossibility, and one of the main 
researches now in progress on the atmo- 
spheric eorrosion of such metals was 
alluded to. This research was initiated 
by the R.1.B.A., and the architectural 
profession was represented by the presence 
of Mr. Alan E. Munby, chairman of this 
particular committee. All interested in 
the important work being carried on are 
invited to join the Association, which has 
the cordial recognition of the leaders of 
the metal industries and their associations 
and of the Research Department. The 
Secretary is Mr. Ernest A. Smith, 
Atheneum Chambers, Birmingham. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcements. 


Mr. F. G. Coates, M.S.A., has resigned ‘his 
appointment as Surveyor to the Frinton-on- 
Sea Urban District Council, in order to take up 
private architectural practice at ‘‘The Out- 
look,” Third-avenue, Frinton-on-Sea. 

Mr. Lionel 8. Youngman, Lic.R.1.B.A., 
M.S.A., has re-started practice at No. 212, Old 
Christchurch-road, Bournemouth, and will be 
glad to receive trade catalogues, &c. 


Mr. Keith D. Young, F.R.1I.B.A., having 
resigned his appointment of Architect to the 
Middlesex Hospital, has been appointed Con- 
sulting Architect by the Weekly Board. Mr. 
Alner W. Hall, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed Architect to the Hospital as from 
January | last. 


Architect’s Estates. 


Mr. Alexander Scrivener, late principal 
of the firm of R. Scrivener & Sons, architects 
and surveyors, of Stafford, left estate valued 
at £6,330. : 

The late Mr. W. Samuel Weatherley, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Wandsworth, left estate valued 
at £5,540. 


Paisley War Memorial. 


‘Lhe design submitted in the Paisley war 
memorial competition illustrated in our last 
issue was by Messrs. A. Wilby and V. O. 
Rees, AA.R.1.B.A. 


Furness Abbey. 


It is stated that Furness Abbey is to be 
restored by the Office of Works, which will 
take charge of the ruins under the provisions 
of the Ancient Monuments Act. 


Leonardo da Vinci Cartoon Discovered. 


It is announced from Budapest that an 
original cartoon of Leonardo da Vinci has been 
discovered in a vault belonging to the estate 
of one of the Counts Esterhazy, representing 
St. Anna with the Holy Family. 


The Site of Caerwent. 


The ancient city of Caerwent, in Monmouth- 
shire, has been sold by the Tredegar estate, and 
many of its historic remains, it is reported, will 
soon be demolished by the plough; but Mr. 
EK. G. Price, of Caerwent House, has purchased 
and decided to preserve the forum and basilica, 
and it is hoped that the North Gate will be 
saved from destruction. 


New Piano Factory at Tottenham. 


Messrs. Geo. Slade & Co., Ltd., of Barnsbury 
Park, N. 1, have secured the contract for building 
a factory at Tottenham for Messrs. H. I. & R. A. 
Brasted,; pianoforte manufacturers, of Clapton 
under the direction of Messrs. Weir, Burrows & 
Weir, architects and surveyors, of 17, Victoria- 
street, S.W. |. 


Proposed New Church at Ilford. 


The Committee formed to consider a memorial 
to the late Dr. Jacob, Bishop of St. Albans, has 
decided to build a church in Ilford, to be known 
as “The Bishop Jacob Memorial Church.” <A 
site has been chosen, and it is estimated that 
at least £20,000 will be required. A local fund 
amounts to over £4,500, and £2,000 has been 
promised by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


The Arch of Old London Bridge. 


Further to the conference called by the 
Concrete Institute and held on February 27 
(reported in 7'he Builder for March 3), a public 
meeting will shortly be held, when the history 
of the arch will be set forth, and a general 
discussion as to ways and means for its preser- 
vation will be held. Public bodies interested 
are invited to send representatives; and the 
general publie will also be welcomed. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


The Lord Mayor of London and Lady Mayoress 
will attend the thirty-third- congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, at Bournemouth, on 
July 24-29, and will act as Honorary Presidents 
of the conference of representatives of sanitary 
authorities and Section C (personal and domestic 
hygiene). Among the official delegates appointed 
to attend the meeting representatives will be 
present from Australia, Tasmania, Canada, 
South Africa, China, Denmark, Singapore, and 
Ceylon. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Brixton, War Memorial. 

On February 15, the war memorial at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Brixton, was dedicated by 
the Archdeacon of Kingston. The memorial 
consists of a chapel which has been formed at 
the east end of the south aisle by the erection 
of oak screens between the piers supporting 
the gallery. At the same time Major-General 
Sir Webb Gillman unveiled a memorial tablet 
which has been fixed on the south wall of the 
new chapel. The tablet is of alabaster sur- 
rounded by an oak frame comprising columns 
and entablature resting on corbels. On the 
tablet are engraved the names of 138 men who 
lost their lives in the war. In a glazed case 
below the tablet is an illuminated book which 
also contains the names of the men, together 
with a short record of the life and death of each. 
Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd., of Kenning- 
ton, supplied the alabaster tablet, and Messrs. 
Dove Bros., Ltd., Islington, executed the oak 
work. The whole has been carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. A. Blomfield Jackson, 
F.R.1.B.A., 3, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


> 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Dundee. 


For THE DunpDEE War MeEmorrat Com. 
MITTEE.—Designs for a war memorial. Sending- 
in date, April 30. (See our issue for January 6.) 


Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending. 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Auckland 
war memorial (June 30; Sept. 2, 1921}; Trujillo 
(Peru) monument (June; Jan. 13); Colour 
Competition (May 1; Feb. 17). 


~~ 
> 





EXHIBITION NOTES. 





We imagine a comparatively small number 
of the public see the best things which are 
put before them in the picture galleries, partly 
through the accidents of time and chance, and 
partly through carelessness as to what they 
may miss. For instance, we may name the 
delightful things by Maxwell Armfield, mostly 
small subjects and chiefly in tempera, which 
have been on view at the Walker Galleries and 
are now dispersed. This artist has a true sense 
of decoration and his portraits often turn quite 
easily into charming decorative panels. He is 
just back from America, and it is to be hoped 
we shall see his work frequently. It is a real 
pleasure to follow the artist’s delicate handling 
in these beautiful drawings. 





: _ i ss rs ‘Drie fae velgl 1h Iawm frills Mind Font. | 


Grille around Font at the Church of St. Martin, Brunswick. 
From a Sketch by Mr, WALTER J. MILLARD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Registration. 


Sir,—It would, I am sure, clear up much 
misunderstanding and confusion of issue if you 
could induce some zealous registrationist to tell 
us in a few tense sentences what particular 
aims and objects he desires to attain by a 
Registration Act, particularly if he will clearly 
state whether it is desired to obtain an Act 
which (1) will forbid any person using the style 
or title of “‘ architect ’’ unless he is registered ; 
and (2) will prevent any person practising as an 
architect unless registered. 


Cuas. B. Frock ton, 


President, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors. 


Sheftield. 


Unification and Registration. 
Str,—Mr. Arthur Keen could scarcely expect 
that his letter in your issue for the 24th ult. 
would remain unanswered. Although, on 
general principles, I have no fault to find with 
his remark that “those who deal with the 
business of the R.I.B.A. know exactly what 
an architect is, and are in no danger of mistaking 
an undertaker for one,” yet it will be impossible 
to debar the architect-undertaker from member- 
ship under Resolution 1 of the Council, which 
provides for the admission of “‘ all architects.” 
It is, however, in another part of Mr. Keen’s 
letter that its author’s great creative imagination 
is more fully expressed. I refer to Mr. Keen’s 
request for an explanation from Mr. Hubbard 
and myself because, as he alleges, “ after 
preaching registration by statute steadily for a 
great many years, and addressing meetings 
up and down the country on it,” we are now 
suddenly convinced that it is an impossibility. 
In Mr. Hubbard’s absence abroad, I venture 
to say that neither he nor I “ preached regis- 
tration by statute steadily for a great many 
years” ; for, as a matter of fact, our evangelical 
labours in this direction occupied our time and 
attention for about from three to four con- 
secutive wecks. Further, we have neither 
become “‘ suddenly convinced that registration 
by statute is an impossibility’ nor have we 
ever said anything to that effect. This being 
the case I shall be extremely obliged to Mr. Keen 
if he will endeavour to restrict any future 
remarks he may have occasion te make concern- 
ing me within the boundaries of truthfulness 
and fairness, even although, consequently, 
the force of his arguments may suffer some 
slight diminution. Many years ago, Mr. 
Hubbard and I visited most of the allied 
societies and endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, 
to obtain their support in favour of the then 
new movement for the statutory registration 
of architects. I have never gone back on the 
principle we advocated, and have since con- 
sistently supported any sound measures brought 
forward by the Council to advance the cause of 
statutory registration. But from past experi- 
ence I am now enabled to realise, in their full 
significance, the numerous difficulties that have 
to be surmounted in any attempt to obtain the 
desired result, and I shall strongly oppose any 
scheme for ultimate registration that omits 
to secure the welfare of the Institute, as at 
Present constituted, pending what I am con- 
Vinced will prove to be a -long-drawn-out 
yee for statutory powers. And, despite 
Mr, Keen’s remarks, I claim that my consis- 
tency in preferring the constitution of the 
nstitute as it stands to-day to any so-called 
scheme of unification, which nothing short of 
statutory revistration first can bring about, has 
: ¢n shown in the past. As an example, I 
— the Council’s efforts to tamper with the 
Ronee of the Institute by the creation of 
his neat class, but was out-voted, and in 
after the ecoepteiae Enea to bye be 
Council’s . oo y the general body of the 
the proposals I did my best to make 
new class of membership popular among 


‘ 


ee architects, 
“8 to the suggestion that the opposition to 





the Council’s scheme should be held over until! 
the publication of further details, may I ask 
why, if these are essential, did not the Council 
hold its hand until the details were available, 
and why no full discussion was allowed when 
the resolutions were brought forward? And as 
both the supporters of the resolutions and those 
opposed te the resolutions made up their minds 
on precisely the same information, namely, 
that supplied by the report of the Unification 
and Registration Committee, it would also be 
interesting to know why the minority members 
of the Council are so frequently urged by the 
majority members to wait for details of a 
fundamentally unsound scheme. 

London. A. W. 8. Cross 

The Unification Crisis. 

Str,—I have no wish to continue the wrangle 
on the question of unification; but Mr. Keen 
who is, we are quite sure, doing his best to stand 
by his Council need not throw quite so much 
dust into the air. In spite of what he says, 
we must take the wording of the Council's 
resolution at its face value. When the Council 
says ‘“ All architects of the United Kingdom,” 
we must assume that this is an inclusive term 
in spite of any qualifying words embodied in 
the scheme. But if registration is ever to be 
realised it will be for Parliament and not for the 
Institute to define who are to be included 
in the Bill. Parliament will not take away 
any man’s living, and all men who call them- 
selves “ architects” and gain a living, or a part 
of their living, as architects will have to be 
protected in spite of any qualifying words 
adopted by the Institute. for the time being, 
until the Bill is presented, the Institute can 
be as exclusive as it pleases; but, in the end, 
all architects of the United Kingdom, even 
though their interest in architecture is remote, 
will, in the words of the Council, have to be 
“ included in the Institute.” 

To my mind the basic principle of unification 
first and registration afterwards is wrong. 
We are not concerned with the details, they 
will not alter the wrong basic principle, which 
we are determined to oppose. Our voices may 
not carry far ; but I do hope that the Unification 
and Registration Committee will not persist 
in pursuing this wrong policy. If it does, we 
are convinced that it will find a large majority 
of the members of the Institute against the 
scheme ; if, on the other hand, it attempted to 
get the Bill through Parliament first, the 
Committee will have the almost united support 
of the Institute behind it. 

London. GEORGE HUBBARD. 





“The Commercial Ideal.’ 
Srr,—Mr. H. B. Creswell’s recent paper does 
a great and timely service to all the arts, and I 
hope I am excused for offering, from a different 
department, a word of approval. As artists, 
we have to touch commerce at some point ; 
we are thus unable to take a purely theoretic 
or academic attitude towards it. Indeed, we 
know from a variety of experience how entirely 
inadequate the machinery of business is to cope 
with the flow of ideas which is the natural 
contribution of art. We know also that the 
attempt to make money the immediate test of 
every activity has the effect of putting shifts 
before policies and of exaggerating the value 
of unintelligent routine and fool-proof devices. 
The details can readily be filled in. The 
case can easily be amplified from a hundred 
sources. We do not complain that the com- 
mercial spirit is too obstruse, too clever, too 
practical. We complain that it is none of these. 
We have felt the machine jolting already 
and can see that without more attention than 
it gets from pessimistic and _ short-sighted 
men of business it must stop short within a 
measurable time. Mr. Creswell has said a word 
for the recognition of this element of danger ; 
but without a constructive policy on our own 
side we should be without remedy still. Artists 
might well ask what our guilds and societies 


and associations exist for if not to recognise 
evils, difficulties, and disabilities which every 
individual member has to battle against, with- 
out the support of his fellows, every day. 
With no organised strength and no “ trade 
journal,” art, though it provides for many 
prosperous trades, has not yet given those who 
practise it the physical hold demanded and 
acquired by every unskilled worker. 

A resolute organisation would not only 
sweep away numbers of parasitical middlemen, 
but would alter things for the better at one 
blow. Then, instead of being curbed and 
hindered at every turn by the ignorant and 
wasteful operation of the “ commercial ideal,” 
the arts would be at leave to put forth greater 
strength, and would easily, | think, prove the 
superiority of their capacity for progress. 


Bognor. JAMBS GUTHRIE. 
Worms in Oak. 
Srr,—I should be very much obliged if you 


could give me a remedy for treatment of worm 
in oak. Last year I built a house with English 
oak cut into beams, flooring, &c.; the beams 
are now becoming holed all over with worms, 
which are now attacking the other oak-work 
in the room. We have treated the wood with 
various things, but are unable to stop the 
damage. 
Dorking. 
[The most effective means of treating oak 
work when attacked with wood-worm is to give 
it several coats of paraffin, well soaked into the 
wood. This should be done by a careful work- 
man, making quite sure that every hole has 
been well soaked with the paraffin; if treated 
with paraffin, it does not damage the oak, 
but has a tendency to improve the colour. -Ep.] 


E. H. CUMMINS. 


The Labour-saving House. 
Smr,—Before you direct the curtain to be 
lowered on the duellists in this controversy as 
to the aspect of the various rooms in Mr. 
Hepworth’s winning design, may I utter just a 
few further remarks? In justice to Mr. Fry, 
I have read and read again his letter and com- 
ments in The Builder for the 3rd ultimo. No 
remark of his therein makes it clear, to my 
mind, that he had taken his aspects from the 
perspective as illustrated. Looking at the 
perspective described by the author as ~ View 
from south,” one might infer, perhaps, that the 
longer side was more or less to the south and 
the end faced west. The correct description 1s 
“View from the south-east.” Of course, Mr. 
Fry is not responsible for this, and it led him to 
error in his criticism, which, noting, I set out 
to correct. ; 
To determine the facts I have visited Olympia 
and examined Mr. Hepworth’s lay-out plan, 
and find my statements borne out by this 
drawing. The dining-room and kitchen do face 
east, not south. The points of the compass not 
being given on the plans published in The 
Builder has led to a good deal of correspondence, 
but, happily, we all know the true facts. I am 
informed the house is to be erected at Potters 
Bar, and the building-owner may have profited 
by reading Mr. Fry’s criticisms, and the letters 
thereon, published in your paper. Although 
mistakes have arisen, it is hoped now your 
readers have the actual facts on which to base 
their individual opinions as to the merits of the 
design. 
Epwarp A. Jotiye, A.R.1.B.A. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Eb. ] 


Other Letters. 
Other letters are given on pp. 377 and 383. 


ee 


Montreal City Hall Destroyed. 

The City Hall of Montreal has been completely 
destroyed by fire. The Hall, which was completed 
in 1878 at a cost of £100,000, is stated to have 
been one of the finest buildings in the city. 
It was designed by the late H. M. Perreault, 
and bore a close resemblance to the Hotel de 
Ville of Paris. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
PROPOSED HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 


Mr. Paunt Waternouse (President) occupied 
the chair at a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, W.1, on Monday last. 

Aftersom:prelimi :ary bu iness,the PresipENT 
declared the meeting open for discussion on 
higher buildings for London, on which the 
following resolutions were before the meeting :— 

“That this meeting approves the action 
taken by the Council in connection with the 
report of the London Building Acts Committee ” 
—moved by Mr. Maurice E. Webb and seconded 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

“That this meeting approves the general 
principle of allowing buildings to be erected, 
in certain positions, to a greater height than is 
the present practice, subject to proper safe- 
guards as to construction, fire escape and fire 
attack ’’—-moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph and 
seconded by Mr. H. Austen Hall. 

Mr. Deiissa JosEPH, on a point of order, 
asked what would become of the resolution 
standing in his name if the first resolution were 
passed, and, after discussion, T’ & PRESIDENT 
expressed the opinion that there would be 
no objection to taking the resolutions one after 
the other in the order in which they stood 
on the agenda. 

The first motion was then put by Mr. 
Maurice Wess, who, after giving a_ brief 
outline of the history of the report of the 
London Building Act Committee of the R.1.B.A. 
on Higher Buildings [given in The Builder 
for February 17], said that in considering the 
attitude of the Council on the question it 
must be remembered that the Institute existed 
to further the cause of architecture, and 
incidentally the public amenities of the cities. 
In matters dealing with London, the Institute 
must hold the scales between various sections 
of the community, and in the particular case 
under discussion he thought the Council had 
done so. The Medical Officers of Health had 
assented to the proposals, providing there were 
no underground rooms, but in America there 
were enormous basements in the high buildings, 
in some cases as much as 50 or 60 ft. deep, 
in which people worked and spent much of 
their lives. The only body from which the 
Building Acts Committee received any support 
was the Association of Retail Distributors, 
which consisted of business men who, naturally 
and very properly, were looking after their 
own interests. The report of that Association 
expressed the views of commerce and the 
immediate needs of the great stores only ; 
there was no suggestion that anybody else 
should be considered at all, and the word archi- 
tecture was nowhere mentioned in the report. 
There was nothing in the report of the 
Association to indicate that if the City were 
increased by 59 per cent. the whole of the 
supply, traffic, and other services would be 
overloaded, and an increase of 50 per cent. 
would be imposed on the work of the drains, 
*buses, tramways, and underground railways. 
That was why in America they were adopting 
very drastic height-limiting by-laws to stop 
the evils that were arising from high buildings. 
None of those things was brought out in the 
report. It had been said that those who did 
not support high buildings had unfairly used 
the comparison of the American skyscraper. 
Sir Henry Tanner and Mr. Delissa Joseph had 
both published diagrims of skyscrapers in 
comparison with buildings of the height 
permitted in London and _ other buildings 
[The Builder, March 3], and he (the speaker) 
could only suggest that they had done so_ to 
porsuade people how innocuous their proposals 
were. He had therefore obtained two or 
three diagrams (which were hung on the wall, 
and which are reproduced in this issic) in 
which the skyscraper did not appear. One 
showed Paternoster-row, which was 20 ft. wide, 
with buildings on both sides of 120 ft., while 
another showed Bouverie-street (30 ft. wide) 
with similar buildings. He could not help 


thinking that everyone would be found to sup- 
port the Council in its action in throwing out 
the report as insufficiently considered. Nothing 
had been taken into account except the business 
interests of those concerned. If his resolution 
were defeated he thought a great disservice 
would be done to the Institute, which the 
public regarded as their advisers on such 
matters. No one could say that to live in 
streets such as would be formed in London by 
the erection of high buildings would be good 
for health, business, or anything else. 

Mr. Raymonp Unwin, in seconding the 
resolution, said he would like to congratulate 
the Council on the public spirit and thoroughly 
disinterested view it had taken on the matter. 
The Town-Planning Institute had considered 
this matter in great detail. It thought it 
was of the utmost importance that the relative 
conditions of the atmosphere and climate and 
latitude of London and of New York—with 
which it was compared—should be taken into 
account. The latitude of New York was not 
that of London, but was nearer to that of 
Rome or Constantinople. In this country in 
the winter the sun rose 15 degrees above the 
horizon; for over half of the year it did not 
rise more than 45 deg. above the horizon, and 
in mid-summer it did not rise more than 60 
deg. above the horizon. Advocates of the 
proposal said the area of the buildings was 
amply safeguarded by the angle of 63 degrees, 
and yet the sun never rose more than 60 deg. 
above the horizon. Then there was a great 
diterence in the provisions in American cities 
for dealing with the enormous volume of traffic 
which the use of high buildings cast upon the 
streets. In the Manhattan district in New 
York they had ten or eleven avenues 100 ft. 
wide and cross streets at frequent intervals, 
and yet those streets were absolutely congested 
at certain hours of the day. It was certain that 
any increase in the height of buildings in London 
must increase the congestion of traffic. It 
would also put a strain on the public services 
of water supply, fire, drainage, and on vehicular 
traffic for both passengers and goods. Moreover, 
it must reduce the air-space and light, and 
impede the circulation of air to a very serious 
extent. It was not clear that there was any 
public benefit to be derived from the proposal. 
After considering these points the Town-Planning 
Institute decided that it could not recommend 
tha’ there should be any increase in the height 
of buildings, but it did recommend that when 
the form of the future goverament of London, 
now under consideration, was determined a 
development plan for the whole of London 
should be prepared and suitable zoning regula- 
tions on the lines of those sanctioned recently 
for New York should be prepared and adapted 
to the special c¢ nditions prevailing in London. 
They must not forget that the higher the 
buildings the smaller was the open space which 
in practice they could secure, because of the 
increased value of the land. To anyone who 
had been in America and explored the tene- 
ment blocks, seen samples of the thousands of 
rooms in which there were no windows or in 
which one must strike a light to find the windows ; 
who had stayed in the best hotels in rooms 
innocent of sufficient daylight to enable one 
to dress; who had had to traverse their con- 
gested streets, tried to get into the Underground 
about 5 o’clock, or move along the side-walk at 
lunch time, or, worst of all, had traversed a 
street under the infernal apparatus known as 
the ‘“ Elevated”’; to anyone who knew the 
results of high building, whether in America 
or elsewhere ; who knew that London was the 
marvel of the whole world because of its genius 
in escaping this curse; it was difficult to 
believe that people could be so blind to experi- 
ence and so out-of-date as to bring forward 
proposals for high buildings. When people 
and architects suggested that they should 
dress up London in the cast-off clothes of New 
York it was time for them to turn. 
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Mr. ArtTHUR KEEN (Honorary Secretary) 
gaid the statement had been made that architects 
were objecting to high buildings in London 
simply on the ground of artistic considerations, 
and were quite unmindful of the economic 
considerations involved ; but that was not true. 
They were absolutely concerned with the 
economic point of the matter, but he would be 
sorry indeed if it could be said truly of the 
Institute that in considering such a question 
as this it did not lay full stress upon the architec- 
tural side. The beauty of the City of London 
was one of their chief concerns, and nobody 
would dispute that continuous lines of high 
buildings in any street must tend materially to 
destroy the beauty of London. ‘They had only 
to walk down Victoria-street, Westminster, 
for proof of that. That was a wide street 
lined on both sides with high buildings. Gener- 
ally speaking they were of a uniform height 
and the result was that it was one of the most 
depressing streets in London. Light was 
essential to beauty, and these lines of high 
buildings shut out the light and destroyed the 
beauty. London depended for its beauty 
mostly on its sky-line, but its sky-line was 
being rapidly obscured. In Regent-street it was 
being destroyed, and the whole character of the 
street was being changed for the worse. He 
was not referring in any way to the architectural 
character of any individual building, but 
speaking merely on the question of height. 
They used to be told that Gracechurch-street, 
where it looked down on the approach to London 
Bridge, was particularly suitable for a high 
building, but now one had been erected there, 
which shut out the sky and destroyed entirely 
the picture they used to have. New York was, 
he believed, in the latitude of Naples, at any 
rate was about 700 miles south of London, 
and the conditions which prevailed were different 
absolutely from those of London. There were 
about half-a-million people working in the 
City every day, and 120-ft. buildings would 
mean that many of them would have to work 
in rooms which were practically basements 
above the surface of the street. He did not 
object to high buildings in the right places. 
Whitehall-court was quite a fine object in the 
general view. There were places like the 
Prudential Buildings in Holborn, and Burlington 
House in Piccadilly, with their central blocks, 
which were all right. If, however, such buildings 
were wanted they could be erected under the 


present regulations of the London County 
Council. 
Proressor §. D. ApsHEAD said it had 


become a recognised principle of town develop- 
ment that a city should expand laterally rather 
than vertically. Did they suggest that the 
London County Council made a mistake when 
it departed from the policy of erecting high 
buildings for the working classes in congested 
districts, and preferred to house them in 
cottages in the suburbs? It was ridiculous to 
“onsider the housing of the working classes 
in buildings where the upper stories would 
have to be reached by lifts. Was London 
going to be one of the reactionary towns, and 
reverse the world policy of extending laterally ? 
Under the present regulations the height to 
the cornice which was allowed was only exceeded 
Y one city in Europe, Vienna, so they were 
0 80 badly off. He agreed about the suitability 
of a high building fronting the Thames, provided 
they looked after the back of the building also. 
The Building Acts Committee of the Institute 
in its report recognised the fact that there were 
certain sites in London where high buildings 
might be ected, but those sites should never 
be the subject of regulation or by-law. 
gr DeLissa JosEpu said he would dismiss 
to b lagramis on the wall which had been referred 
thi Y saying it was easy to discount any new 
wase by r ducing it to an absurdity, and what 
Apne on the diagram was an absurdity, 
bea ad not been in the minds of anybody to 
30 ft Tows of houses 120 ft. high in streets 20 cr 
re 2. A good deal of the adverse criticism 
i was based on the idea that they 
— put up sky-scrapers in London, but they 
Sk hot seeking to do anything of the kind. 
y-scrapers were from 500 to 700 ft. high, 
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and the high buildings recommended in the 
report of the Building Act Committee would be 
150 ft. high. This was not a selfish movement, 
it was one in which no one had an axe to grind. 
The great businesses of banking, insurance, 
and shipping could not be carried on outside 
the City, and some means must be found to 
accommodate such concerns; this he suggested 
could be done only by raising the height of 
buildings. What they asked was that the 
London County Council, which under its present 
Act had full power to allow buildings of over 
80 ft. high should let it be known that it would 
take a more generous view of applications for 
higher buildings in suitable situations than it 
had done in the past. People had said that 
those who desired to see higher buildings in 
London only considered the commercial aspect. 
That was not correct, but even if it were he made 
no apology for it because industry and commerce 
were the backbone of the country, and without 
them there would be no architecture, and no 
wo-k for architects. Higher buildings would 
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mean higher assessments which would allow of the 
widening of narrow thoroughfares. With regard 
to the objections as to dangers from fire, he 
described the methods adopted in New York. 
As regarded design, he said, American architects 
had made exquisite designs for high buildings, 
and it was absurd to suggest that English 
architects could not do the same. 

Mr. Anprew J. TAyLor, as a member of the 
London County Council who took an active 
part in the work of the committees which dealt 
with questions of buildings and health, said the 
traffic problem was a very pressing one from 
the point of view of the Council. At the present 
time the congestion was very great. There 
were 15,000 persons living in the City, while 
nearly 350,000 persons came into the City in 
the morning to work, and went away in the 
evening ; if that number were doubled, as might 
happen if high buildings were allowed, one 
could imagine the sheer impossibility of trans- 
porting those people into and out of London, 
The Council desired to spread the people over 
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a larger area, and was endeavouring to spread 
the City of London. Before asking for higher 
buildings than at present allowed, an endeavour 
should be made to raise the many existing 
low buildings to the 80 or 100 ft. already 
permitted. All around Bloomsbury and the 
City there were hundreds of houses and other 
buildings less than 60 ft. in height, and if these 
were built up to the maximum height permitted 
the accommodation in those districts could be 
nearly doubled without the erection of such 
eyesores as higher buildings would be. The 
health problem had also to be considered, 
and if high buildings were permitted the sun 
would never penetrate to the pavement in most 
streets. The joy of shopping in Regent-street 
to-day was that at some time or other of the 
day there was sunshine on both sides of the 
street. The shopkeepers said they did not 
want sunshine, as it spoiled their goods; 
but that did not seem a broadminded way of 
looking at the question, for it would seem to be 
more important to make the street pleasant in 
order to attract the public into it. He was 
quite sure that in recent streets, such as 
Kingsway (120 ft. wide), the buildings were 
already high enough ; if 150 ft. buildings were 
erected in such streets they would appear 
narrow and gloomy. In buildings of 200 ft., 
fire protection was another important point. 
The London Fire Brigade would be quite 
capable to tackle fires in high buildings if it 
were provided with the proper apparatus, 
but the whole of the service in London and its 
apparatus had been built up to suit present 
conditions. It could not possibly tackle 
buildings 150 ft. or 200 ft. high, and it would 
cost millions to remodel it. In New York, 
dry stand-pipes were used, but they were liable 
to fracture, owing to the heat at the time 
when they were wanted. In considering the 
height to which buildings should be permitted, 
the Building Acts Committee of the Council 
had no hard and fast rule, but was open to 
receive suggestions and, at its discretion, 
to allow certain things beyond the Building 
Acts; it was granting concessions in this 
direction every day. There had been a great 
deal of misunderstanding about the last con- 
cession allowed by the Council, which did not 
add one inch to the height to which buildings 
were permitted to be built, although it per- 
mitted the addition of another floor. 

Mr. W. R. DavipGe moved that the question 
be put, and this was carried. 

The PrestpEnt then put the resolution, 
and declared it carried by 79 votes to 8. 

Mr. Josern then proposed the resolution of 
which he had given notice. He said the object 
of the resolution was not to commit themselves 
to any special thing. He would rather put the 
matter back to the position where it originally 
stood. It was to enable the practical issues 
of height, surroundings, conditions and so on 
to be subjected to further consideration. 

Mr. AusTEN HALL, in seconding the motion, 
said he did not take it as being a vote of con- 
fidence in the Council, but the object was to 
obtain an expression of opinion from members 
of the Institute on the whole question of the 
height of buildings. He had looked at this 
subject in other countries, particularly in the 
United States and Canada. The latitude of 
Montreal and London was much about the 
same; in Montreal they allowed 120 ft. build- 
ings, and the results were eminently satisfactory. 
To say that it was devastating to architecture 
to build higher than at present was ridiculous, 
and people who had seen buildings 120 ft. high 
in suitable positions knew they were satisfactory. 
He thought it would give a tremendous stimu- 
lation to architecture if in certain places— 
notably on the Embankment—that height were 
allowed. 

Str Aston Wess, P.R.A., said he gathered 
that the object of the resolution was to leave 
the question of height open, but he thought they 
should let it be distinctly understood that the 
Institute was adverse to increasing the height 
of buildings as suggested, and was perfectly 
content to leave it in the hands of the London 
County Council, as had been done hitherto. 
He happened to be reading Mr. McCurdy’s 
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translation of the life of Leonardo da Vinci, who 
said, “‘ Let the street be as wide as the universal 
height of its buildings.” He did not think they 
could say anything better in the present day 
than that. He believed the reason the London 
County Council restricted height was on account 
of Queen Anne’s Mansions, and when he thought 
of those mansions being duplicated all over 
London it was sufficient for him! They could 
not pull down those mansions, but they could 
insist that no other buildings of the sort were 
put up in London. If they did not prevent 
that they would not be worthy of their name 
as architects of the great city, for they would 
destroy the place and go down to posterity 
damned, and very properly damned. 

Mr. Oswavp P. MILne said he thought very 
few people would think the present London 
Building Acts were sound. The Acts applied 
to the whole of London, the City, and the 
suburbs, and while the height allowed for the 
whole of the area might be too much for the 
suburbs, it might be too small for the central 
area. If the Institute were against higher 
buildings it would be a reactionary policy, 
and it seemed absurd that the Institute should 
endorse the idea that a committee of the 
London County Council had the final control 
of the height to which buildings should be 
erected. Under present conditions, a pros- 
pective building owner who purchased a site 
did not know to what height he would be 
allowed to build until he had gone to a great 
deal of expense in submitting plans. There 
was a possibility that business people would 
think architects did not wish to help them, 
and would go to someone who was not a qualified 
architect. They did not want sky-scrapers, but 
they did want the Institute to say how the 
community that desired higher buildings 
could get them in a reasonable way. If build- 
ings were allowed to be built higher than 
80 or 100 ft. within a certain angle it would 
encourage people to build. The present time 
was a time of big things, and big things would 
undoubtedly be done. If the restrictions were 
removed, higher buildings would be erected, 
and no one could say that it was better to have 
the workers in the City housed, as at present, 
in cramped buildings, than in fine towers up 
in the pure air, which could be done without 
in the least obstructing the light in the street. 
Architects should be the leaders of the public 
in regard to all matters appertaining to build- 
ing, but if architects decided that the present 
height of buildings was the last word, the public 
would be right in looking on them as reactionary. 

Mr. W. R. DavipGe srtongly opposed the 
motion. He said the Council of the Institute 
had considered the case for higher buildings 
from all points of view, and had already achieved 
a very distinct improvement in the London 
Building Acts. The Council of the Institute 
could be trusted to watch the interests of the 
profession and the public, but he protested 
against the proposal to have 120 ft. buildings 
in the City. He quoted from Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, of New York, as follows: ‘‘ Where 
I believe we American architects so often make 
a mistake is that we present our case as an 
appeal of xsthetic consideration and for the 
general appearance of a city. In my opinion, 
it is not a question of art, but of sanitation and 
of justice and of law. Already in the lower 
part of New York, people are living and working 
through the day with artificial light. The 
argument that New York is on a narrow island 
is without effect when we realise that the lower 
and narrow part of New York, within a stone’s 
throw of Broadway, is not rebuilt, and much of 
the property is only three or four stories high. 
There are 92,749 buildings in Manhattan, and 
the average building height in Manhattan is 
4-8 stories; nine-tenths of those buildings 
do not’ exceed a height of 6 stories. The build- 
ings over 10 stories in height constitute only a 
little over 1 per cent. of the total. There are 
1,048 buildings over 10 stories in height ; 
90 buildings over 17 stories in height ; 51 build- 
ings over 20 stories in height ; and only 9 build- 
ings over 30 stories in height.” Continuing, the 
speaker said he thought it would be very 
lamentable if the resolution were passed; it 
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might appear to be harmless, but it would do 
great harm if it went through. With regard to 
fire protection, the Chief of the New York Fire 
Brigade had stated that there were no tests 
of the value of stand pipes in tall buildings. 

ProFEssor BERESFORD Prrz, in opposing the 
resolution, said he had worked in London for 
many years, and would view with alarm the 
proposals of Mr. Joseph. It would be bad for 
the sanitation of the city and for the lives of 
those who worked there. 

Mr. Crompton pointed out that the resolution 
made no reference to the safeguarding of archi- 
tectural amenities. What they were dealing 
with in London was congestion with reference 
to housing or office buildings, and they would 
not separate the questions one from the other. 
The only way in which the question could be 
dealt with scientifically and reasonably was to 
have a plan for London and have the place 
properly zoned; then they would be able to 
make up their minds whether they could allow 
buildings in certain positions to be of a greater 
height than at present a!lowed. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and 
lost by 51 votes to 12. 





The Royal Gold Medal. 


At the opening of the meeting, the PresipENt 
moved the following resolution, ‘* That subject 
to His Majesty’s gracious sanction the Royal 
Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture 
be presented this year to Mr. Thomas Hastings, 
of New York, in recognition of the merit of his 
work as an architect”; the resolution was 
passed with acclamation. 

In the event of His Majesty signifying his 
approval of the award, the Medal will be 
presented to Mr. Hastings on June 26. 


Obituary. 

Mr. ArtHuR KEEN (Honorary Secretary) 
announced the decease of the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Harcourt, P.C., an Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute, and a motion was passed that an 
expression of the regret of the Institute be 
entered on the minutes. 


New Members. 
The following new members were unani- 
mously elected :— 
As FRLLOWS. 
F. J. Lenton,Stamford. J. W. Walker, Aber- 
A. J. Pictor, Bath. deen 
P. E. Thomas, Cardiff. R. G. Wilson, jun., 
H. F. Traylen, Stam- Aberdeen. 
ford. 
As ASSOCIATES. 


J. S. Allen, Birken- R. Byrom, Bnry. 


Sunder- 


head. W. Carter, 
F. W. H. Allison, land. 

Harrogate. J. Challice, Exeter. 
E H. Allsford, G. Checkley, Prenton. 


Brondesbury Park. 
H. T. B. Barnard, 
Westminster. 
P. J. Bartlett, Bristol. 
A. Beasley, Notting- 
ham. 
E. E. Beaumont, Sid- 


cup. 

H. B. Beck, Stafford. 

E. H. Bloomfield, Bal- 
ham. 

mn. te 
Luton. 

J. V. Bowring, Leigh- 
on-Sea. 

P. K. Branson, Lei- 
cester. 

L. C. Brooks, Hamp- 
stead. 

F. C. Brown, London. 

G. T. Brown, Sunder- 
land. 

A. D.  Bumpstead, 
Twickenham. 

E. Burnett, 
Mowbray. 

F. W. 
Penarth. 


Bloomfield, 


Melton 


Burnett, 


S. C. Clark, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 

V. G. Cogswell, Ports- 
mouth. 

E. Cole, Leckhampton. 

H. J. Cook, Sunder- 
land. 

R. A. Cordingley, Sale. 

G. H. Cotton, London. 

H. W. Couchman, Tot- 
tenham. 

A. C. Cowtan, Acton. 

E. W. Creegan, Golders 
Green. 

F. G. Detmold, London 

W. B. Edwards, Flint. 

G. H. Fielder, West 
Norwood. 

W. F. Granger, London 


J. H. Greenwood, 
Brixton Hill. 

H. N. Griffith, + uth- 
port. 


W. E. Guy, Clavé rley. 

T. W. Haird, Leicester. 

F. H Harding, Lel- 
cester. 

J. H. Haughan, Silloth. 
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G. T. Heard, Essex. 

A. C. Holliday, Liver.- 
pool. 

D. J. Howells, Swansea 


R. Hunt, Oxford. 

H.~C. Hunter, New 
Barnet. 

c. McA. C. Johnson, 
Gloucester. 

R. H. A. Jones, West 
Ealing. 


RAH. Jones, Neath. 

T. L. Jones, Newport. 

W. M. Keesey, Putney. 

J. A. Kerr, Sydney. 

BE. Kirby, Welling- 
borough. 

A. L. Knott, Crickle- 
wood. 

G. A. Langdell, 
Ravenscourt Park. 
E. P. Lavender, Grays. 
J. R. Leathart, London 
G. 8. Lewis, Liverpool. 

R. L. Luke, London. 

§. E. Mahon, Liverpool 

N. Martin, London. 

Pp. V. E. Mauger, 

r London. 

C. St. J. G. 
London 

R. J. H. Minty, London. 

E. A. Mitchell, London. 

P. M. Newton, Hull. 
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©. J. Norton, Hammer- 
smith. 


G. <A.  Osbaldiston, 
Brisbane. 
A. T. Owen, New 
Brighton. 


EK. M. Penman, Syden- 
ham. 

H. J. P. Price, Golders 
Green. 

LL & @. 
Liverpool. 

V. O. Rees, London. 

G. Revitt, Derby. 

T. Ridge, Oswestry. 

T. F. Rippingham, 
Chelsea. 

». Scriven, Hampstead. 

A. E. Smith, Leicester. 

C. Smith, Brondesbury. 

J. H. Sturgeon, 
Brighton. 

T. W. Sutcliffe, 
dale. 

R. Thorburn, 
Vale. 

C. A. Trimm, King- 
ston-upon-Thames. 
R. B. Walker, Crickle- 

wood. 
C. 8S. White, London. 
E. Williams, Liverpool, 
H. Williams, Carditf. 
T. J. R. Winn, Truro. 


Prichard, 


2o0ch- 


Maida 


Exhibition of Working Drawings. 


The exhibition of working drawings at the 
R.I.B.A. has been extended to 7 p.m. daily 
(Saturdays 5 p.m.), until the termination of 


the exhibition. 


Students’ Evening. 


Arrangements have been made for holding 
a special students’ evening on March 15, at 
8. p.m., in connection with the exhibition of 


architects’ working drawings. 


Students from 


the architectural schools and others are invited 


to attend. 


The architects of the buildings, the 


working drawings of which are exhibited, will 
be present, and will give information on points 


of interest. 





Maxwelltown War Memorial Figure. 


Mr. Henry Price. 


R.B.S., Sculptor. 


The figure is part of the design of Mr. 
fnry Price, R.B.S., for the Maxwelltown 


war memo ial, 
recent competition. 
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THE ‘TOWN-PLANNING 


The Effect of High Buildings on Health. 


THE Town-Planning Institute has had under 
consideration proposals which have been made 
in reference to the height of buildings in London 
and the relaxation of restrictions on such height, 
as at present administered by the London 
County Council. Particular attention has been 
given to the experience gained in regard to this 
subject in American cities, where the greatest 
use has been made of unrestricted opportunities 
to erect high buildings both for residential and 
commercial purposes. In some notes on the 
subject, the Institute states : 


It may be remarked that the agitation in 
London for the relaxation of restriction on the 
heights of buildings comes at a time when a 
number of American cities have found it 
necessary to impose, and many others con- 
template imposing, restrictions as drastic as 
possible in view of what has already been 
permitted. Anybody who knows the objection 
of the American citizen to any regulations 
limiting his freedom to build as he likes will 
realise how generally recognised and how 
serious must have been the evils springing from 
the absence of such restrictions before their 
adoption could have been carried by general 
consent. It must be recognised, moreover, 
that in the majority of American cities, the 
conditions are such that the evils arising from 
excessively high buildings are much less apparent 
than they would be in London; the streets and 
the footways are generally much wider and 
capable of dealing with a greater volume of 
traffic, and the atmosphere is clearer. On 
Manhattan Island, which forms the central 
area of New York, there are eleven “ avenues ” 
running from one end of the island to the other, 
each 100 ft. wide; and the latitude of the city 
is the same as that of Rome or Constantinople, 
so that the sun attains a higher average altitude 
and consequently its rays have greater oppor- 
tunity to penetrate into narrow streets or 
spaces; there is also greater intensity of light. 

The Town-Planning Institute has arrived at 
the following general conclusions on the matter : 

(1) In considering restrictions on the height 
of buildings in London, full account should be 
taken of the climatic conditions there prevalent, 
of the winter height of the sun, the general 
intensity of light, the prevalence of mist, and 
the humidity of the atmosphere. They should 
also be considered in reference to the general 
width and direction of existing streets; to the 
policy that is likely to be adopted in the future 
in regard to the development of Greater London 
and its outer regional area; to the existing 
congestion of traffic and to the practicability 
of providing increased transport facilities ; 
and, in particular, regard should be had to the 
effect of any proposals on the general health 
and well-being of the occupants and users of the 
buildings and the convenience of the public 
generally. 

(2) It is clear that an increase in the height 
of buildings must add to any existing congestion 
of traffic, and must throw a greater strain upon 
all public services; the volume both of pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic must be greater 
and the capacity of drainage, water supply, 
and other conduits may need to be increased, 
as well as the public transport services both 
for passengers and goods. 

(3) Experience shows that it is extremely 
difficult to secure adequate circulation of air 
and sufficient light to the lower rooms where 
high buildings are adopted. It is common 
experience that in American cities a vastly 
greater proportion of rooms, both those in 
tenement dwellings and those in _ business 
premises, require artificial light to be burned 
throughout the day than is the case in London. 
So important is this effect in America that 
frequently a high building standing alone and 
benefiting by the light over the area of adjacent 
property is so seriously depreciated in value 
when the adjacent owners also increase the 
heigt\t of their buildings that the rent received 
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falls to little more than enough to pay the | cal 
rates. 

(4) It is by no means clear that the concen- 
tration of increasing volumes of retail trade 
in a few centralised establishments, or the 
concentration of general commerce on more 
restricted areas, which is the chief reason for the 
demand for increased height of buildings, is 
itself generally desirable in the public interest. 
In a city like New York, where the central area 
consists of an island surrounded by wide rivers, 
reasons of economic necessity may exist which 
are quite absent in the case of most towns, 
like I.ondon, where there is an unlimited area 
over which expansion can take place; and in 
view of the serious disadvantages arising from 
development by increased height it is con- 
sidered that some overwhelming public advan- 
tage and not merely a benefit to a limited 
number of prosperous businesses would need 
to be established to justify the relaxation of 
existing regulations, and the Institute is of 
opinion that no such general public advantage 
has been established. 

(5) It is, of course, recognised that there 
may be situations so advantageously placed 
as regards open space about them and so well 
served by existing roads and other services that 
in these cases a reasonable increase of height 
might be permitted without public disad- 
vantage. The Institute is of opinion, however, 
that it is not possible to provide for anything 
further than the existing discretionary powers 
of the London County Council without incurring 
great danger, unless and until a comprehensive 
plan for dealing with building development and 
traffic problems throughout the whole of London 
is prepared; and that any such exceptional 
increase should then only be allowed in the case 
of specific sites fixed upon such a plan, agreed 
with owners, generally conforming with the 
requirements of comprehensive planning, and 
subject to special rating to compensate the 
public for the increased strain put by such 
buildings upon all public services. 

The Institute therefore recommends :— 

(1) That no relaxation at present be ymade 
in the regulations dealing with the height of 
buildings. 

(2) That so soon as the form of the future 
government of Greater London, now under 
consideration, has been determined a develop- 
ment plan of the whole of the area should be 
prepared, and zoning regulations on the lines 
of those recently enacted for the City of New 
York, but adapted to the special conditions 
prevailing in London, should be framed and 
given effect to. These regulations would deal 
with the height, density, use, and character 
of buildings generally, and the zoning plan 
could provide for those exceptional sites, if any, 
where some increase of the general] limit of 
height could wisely be permitted. 


High Buildings in America. 

Consideration has been given to the condi- 
tions in American towns where an unrestricted 
limitation as to height of buildings has obtained ; 
and more particularly to the report which has 
recently been made in New York by a Commis- 
sion charged with the duty of investigating 
existing conditions, and of drafting regulations 
as to restrictions. The Commission consisted 
of representatives of the different boroughs, 
and was assisted by a technical staff. The 
final report of this Commission was submitted 
on December 23, 1913, and, after a series of 
public hearings resulting in certain modifications, 
was finally approved in the year 1916. 

In considering this report in its reference 
to the requirements of London, the Town- 
Planning Institute has had in mind the peculiar 
conditions of New York as regards its wider 
streets and intenser light. The subsoil of 
London for the foundations of high buildings is 
in no way so suitable as is the solid rock upon 
which the City of New York rests, and not 
only is the question of cost of foundation one 
to be considered in the erection of such heavy 
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buildings but there is also the question of 
interference with existing drainage schemes, 
and disturbance to buildings on adjacent sites. 
Even having regard to these natural advantages 
for the erection of high buildings in New York, 
the report referred to states that: ‘‘ There is 
an intimate and necessary relation between 
conservation of property values as here proposed 
and the conservation of public health, safety, 
and general welfare; throughout the city the 
areas in which values have been depressed by 
the invasion of inappropriate uses or lack of 
building control as to height, courts, and open 
spaces are the areas in which the worst conditions 
as to sanitation and safety prevail, and where 
there is the greatest violation of the things 
essential to comfort, convenience, and order.” 

Another point brought out in the report is 
that, after high buildings are erected in sufficient 
number so as to prevent adequate light and 
air being obtained for each building, they do not 
pay. Mr. Lawson Purdy, who was President 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessments 
and a member of the Heights of Buildings 
Commission of the City of New York for eleven 
years, has stated that some of the high buildings 
in the city do not yield a return of 2 per cent. 
Addressing a meeting in Kansas City in 1918 he 
said: “I know a very fine building only nine- 
teen years old, without a mortgage, and the 
land and the building together were assessed 
last year (1918) for over two million dollars ; 
the net return on the building quite fully 
rented was $4,500, and that was a splendid year. 
It was near the Stock Exchange with the 
Exchange and everything booming, and the 
year before that it cost the owner $30,000 a 
year to own it. I can show whole blocks of 
down-town Manhattan in that condition, and 
the sole cause is that there is not light and air 
and not street space enough for all of them.” 

One of the elements which prevent high 
buildings from paying is the great cost of provid- 
ing lifts and the great area of the most valuable 
floor space taken up by the lift service. It is 
claimed that it takes three times the lift 
capacity in car mileage for the second flight of 
ten stories as for the first flight of ten stories. 

Proof of the business attitude towards high 
buildings as unremunerative is shown by the 
fact that the merchants of Fifth-avenue unani- 
mously requested a restriction of height to 
one-and-a-fourth the width of a street, the 
minimum height proposed to be fixed by the 
ordinance governing the matter. In _ those 
cases where high buildings pay, they have 
to borrow their light and air from adjacent 
property. So long as they are isolated they 
have a comparatively high rental value. But 
they destroy the light and air of the lower 
buildings surrounding them. One high building 
may depreciate the adjoining properties to a 
serious extent. The following quotation from 
Mr. Purdy’s address shows the money value 
placed by the owners of buildings adjacent 
to the Equitable Building on the injury caused 
by a high building: ‘‘ The owners of the land 
which surrounds the Equitable Building tried 
to make a bargain with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society by which the Equitable would 
sell to the owners of the surrounding property 
the air from a point nine stories above the 
ground, for which the Equitable Society wanted 
$2,500,000. The owners arranged a purse of 
$2,280,000, but one owner, either because he 
could not or would not, did not come in and 
they did not raise the $2,500,000 that the 
Equitable wanted for its air. And the building 
is not forty-two stories high.” 

It has been shown that the worst feature of 
high buildings is that while they prevent the 
free circulation of air, obstruct light, and cause 
congestion, at the same time they do not pay ; 
and they cause great loss to the community in 
having to deal with the serious traffic problems 
they create and the strain they cause to public 
services. That a great increase in the congestion 
of traffic would follow an increase of height of 
buildings is clear to anyone who has been in an 
American city among the high business buildings 
when work commences in the morning, at the 
lunch hour, or during the time when the occu- 
pants are leaving work for home. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On May 5, a party of about twenty members 
of the Architectural Association met at Hither 
Green to visit St. Swithin’s, designed by the late 
Kirnest Newton. The church consists of a 
short nave with aisles stopping short of the west 
end, and transepts, and a choir which was 
erected at a later date. Externally the best 
view is from the vicarage garden on the south 
side, from which point the very fine transept 
front with its full window produces the full effect. 
The architect's treatment of the buttresses is 
noticeable ; they rise clear from the ground for 
three-quarters of their height before they set 
back in three close stages. On the western 
front the three-foot-thick walls of the nave 
are projected forward in the simplest manner to 
form the buttresses. The walls are red brick 
with limestone dressing to the large windows. 
In some places walls and windows are un- 
fortunately veiled by creepers. The west 
window has fine flowing tracery in three divisions 
formed by carrying two mullions up to the 
arch in the Perpendicular manner. ‘The result 
is successful as a window design, but the window 
itself is slightly on the large side. 

The external design of the church rests 
on the contrast of plain areas of brick against 
a few traceried windows of large size, and 
is very noble and impressive, but the effect 
inside is minimised by an almost equal grandeur 
in the west and east windows. Some of the 
detail of this church was superintended by 
Professor W. R. Lethaby in Mr. Newton’s 
absence. The design, however, was wholly 
Mr. Newton’s, and is an exceedingly interesting 
example of simple Gothic achieved by an 
architect without much practice in church 
building. Internally the space and dignity of 
a church so short in length is remarkable. 
The nave is roofed with a wooden barrel not 
quite semicircular in section and spanned by 
timber ties at the principal points. The nave 
was built in 1892. The choir, later in date, 
is slightly splayed inwards to the east and is 
roofed with a pointed ceiling. The interior 
is without the charm of light and shade, owing 
to its large windows, but on that account its 
finely tempered spaces are the more convincing. 
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War Memorial Tablet in Northwood Church. 
Mr. Geratp CoasweEtt, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


[This tablet has been designed with the object 
of obtaining richness and variety of colour, with 
the use of a less costly and showy material than 
marble. The cabinet work has been carried out 
in blacked oak with panels in sycamore, wax 
polished and inlaid with ebony letters. The 
carved work is in lime wood, covered with 
gesso, and gilded with burnished gold toned to 
produce an old gold colour. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Marus, of Fitzroy-square. ] 
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RENOVATION OF OLD 
HOUSES. 

Unprr the above heading we referred in our 
issue for October 14 last to the case Waring 
& Gillow v. Doughty, in which an old house had 
been placed in the plaintiffs’ hands for alteration, 
renovation, and repair. The premises were 
destroyed by fire, and the question in issue in 
the case was whether the plaintiffs could be held 
responsible for this fire. The court below had 
found that the plaintiffs had not been negligent 
and were not responsible for the fire, but the 
Court of Appeal, while accepting the findings of 
fact of the judge in the court below, has drawn 
another inference from them. 

The facts as found appear to be that the 
plaintiffs had used a bedroom grate for plumbing 
purposes, that the fire had originated in the 
chimney of that room, and that there was wood 
of some kind which protruded into the flue and 
caused the fire, but the court below had held 
that there was no negligence on the part of the 
plaintiffs in their user of this grate for plumbing 
purposes, as the fire was not excessive. The 
Court of Appeal has reversed this judgment on 
the following grounds: The house was an old 
house, probably of the Tudor period, and the 
plaintiffs had discovered that many of the fire- 
places had been altered in Georgian times, the 
wide openings being reduced and the spaces 
filled in by brickwork, which was often supported 
by a cambered iron. Old Tudor houses, how- 
ever, generally have an oak beam carrying the 
bricks, and in a similar room on the ground floor 
an oak beam had been removed. From these 
facts the Court of Appeal held that the plaintiffs 
should have made an inquiry as to the flue in 
the room used for plumbing purposes to ascertain 
if there was an oak beam there before putting 
the fireplace to such a use, for the plaintiffs had 
admitted in evidence that if there were timber 
in the flue it would be dangerous to use it for 
such a purpose. 

We refer to this case not so much on the 
question of liability as because it draws attention 
to the great care that must be exercised when 
modernising these old houses. The court below 
had found that the fire used for plumbing was 
very little in excess of what might be used in an 
ordinary bedroom. The coal fire, however, in 
a modern grate probably concentrates greater 
heat in the flue than did the wood fire, burnt in 
the old-fashioned and very wide chimney-places, 
and before modern applicances are fitted to 
such old structures the closest investigation of 
both the flues and the structure under the grates 
should be made and all woodwork eliminated. 


SOUTH WALES INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


T ¥x South Wales Institute of Architects 
(Western Branch) has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Chairman, Mr. 
Charles S. Thomas, F.S.Are. ; Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. Herbert Jones, F.S.Are. ; 
Honorary Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. H. ©. 
Portsmouth, F.S.Are. ; Honorary Auditor, 
Mr. Ernest E. Morgan, A.R.I.B.A. The follow- 
ing were elected to the Council of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects: Mr. Charles 5. 
Thomas, Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, Mr. J. Herbert 
Jones, Mr. J. Cook Rees, F.S.Arc., Mr. Glendin- 
ning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A. ; Associated Repre- 
sentative, Mr. G. L. Crocker. 

In the measured drawings competition the 
first prize was awarded to Mr. W. T., Lloyd for 
a wash-drawing of the orangery at Margam 
Park. Mr. J. C. Gower was awarded second 
prize for a pen-and-ink drawing of the same 
subject, and Mr. E. A. E. Evans came third 
with a pen-and-ink drawing of the ** Inigo 
Jones” pavilion at Margam. 





The Old Roman Wall. . 

A piece of the old ‘Roman wall of the City of 
London, 8 ft. t> 10 ft. long and 2 ft. high, has 
been discovered in Cornhill during the exca\4- 
tion of a site immediately adjoining St. Peters 
Church. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Adelaide House. 

The plans and sections of Adelaide House, 
reproduced in this issue, are supplementary 
to the elevations and perspective sketch which 
were embodied in our New Year’s number 
(January 6). The site, facing Fishmonger’s Hall, 
is of peculiar interest, as it stands on the approach 
to Old London Bridge, where, it will be re- 
membered, an ancient arch was discovered 
during the excavation work. The new build- 
ing, designed by Sir John J. Burnet & Partners, 
will have a frontage of 194 ft. 6 in. to Adelaide- 
place, 85 ft. 6ins. to Lower Thames-street, 
and 120 ft. to the river, and wili contain eleven 
floors, of which the first to the sixth (inclusive) 
will be replicas of the ground floor, except 
that the office space will be carried over the 
entrance vestibule. These floors are to be left 
unpartitioned for the purpose of letting to a 
large number of tenants, and the divisions will, 
therefore, be arranged subsequently. The base- 
ment and the south half of the Lower Thames- 
street floor are to be reserved for storage pur- 
poses, the latter being connected with the wharf 
by an inclined way, and with the basement 
by a freight lift. 

The foundations, retaining wall, and wharf, 
to the design of Sir Douglas Fox & Partners, 
are of reinforced concrete. Subsoil conditions 
necessitated the use of pitchpine piles, driven 
to the depth of 30 ft. below ordnance datum, 
or 43 ft. 3in. below the basement level. The 
piles support reinforced concrete rafts, about 
3 ft. thick, which carry the main steel stanchions 
forming the skeleton of the building. The 
retaining wall along Lower Thames-street is also 
3 ft. in thickness, the concrete for the reinforced 
work throughout being mixed in the proportion 
of one part of Portland cement to six parts of 
aggregate. The whole site is covered with a 
6 in. layer of broken hard material and 6 in. 
of concrete. The floors are to be constructed 
of hollow slabs, placed between small reinforced 
concrete beams running between the main steel 
joists, and are designed to carry a safe load of 
one hundredweight per foot super. on the 
office floors, and two hundredweight on the 
warehouse floors. The steel columns, stanchions, 
and beams inside the building are to be covered 
with 2ins. and in external positions by 4 ins. 
of fire-resisting material, internal subsidiary 

ms being given a covering of fire-resisting 
material lin. thick. 

The outside of the building will be treated with 
—— plinth, and above the plinth will be 
— with Portland stone (Whitbed quarry), 

9 to a rubbed surface, the backing being 
of Fletton bricks, and the area at the back will 

adi & surface of white glazed bricks. In 
os ition to the main concrete stairs running up 
ht centre of the building, there will be two 
— fire-escape stairways and one metal 

; er, Heating is to be provided by a low- 
Pressure hot-water circulating system, ventila- 








‘ i j . *. 

behi sas obtained by means of fresh-air inlets 

tated the radiators, Cleanliness is to be facili- 
y the installation of an electric vacuum 








cleaning plant, while the collection and dispatch 
of letters will be simplified by the provision of a 
mail shoot delivering to a postal room on the 
sub-ground floor. 





Blackpool War Memorial. 


The scheme illustrated received the fourth 
premium in this competition. The object 
of the authors was to make the existing irregular 
garden into a symmetrical form replacing the 
sloping banks with walls, and leaving a wide un- 
interrupted space for the circulation of large 
crowds which frequent the promenades. The 
memorial is in the form of a cenotaph set in 
a bay formed on the east side of the site and 
raised on a high base so as to give a satisfactory 
view both from the town and from the sea-front. 
The wall embracing the memorial was arranged 
with panels in which the names of the fallen 
could be recorded. The perspective -drawing 
was rendered by Mr. Cyril A. Farey. 

The design was submitted in the recent 
competition by Messrs. Kenyon & Livock, 
AA.R.LB.A., of 22, Surrey-street, W.C. 2. 





Design for a Labour-Saving House 


This design was submitted in the recent 
Labour-Saving House Competition by Mr. T. 
Frank Hawkes, of Esher, Surrey. 

The heating is by a low-pressure central 
heating system, with radiators in all rooms and 
corridors supplied from a boiler-incinerator in a 
sunk chamber (see plan). In addition to the 
radiators the dining-room, study, and two 
bedrooms haveffire-places for electric or gas fires. 
Fixed lavatory basins, with hot and cold 
supplies, are in each bedroom and the bathroom. 
The lighting is by electricity, and plugs dre 
fitted in all rooms for a vacuum cleaner attach- 
ment or electric radiators in case of emergency. 
The kitchen is fitted with gas cooker (with hood 
and flue); two enamelled fireclay sinks (one 
suitable for laundry purposes) fitted with teak 
drainer and plate rack; sideboard dresser in 
teak fitted with cupboards for pots and kitchen 
utensils; service available from both kitchen 
and dining-room ; wheeled table; and ample 
cupboard in angle. The larder is fitted with 
refrigerator and slate and wood shelves. All 
taps, &c., in untarnishable metal and door 
furniture in dull bronze and ebony. 


> -— O 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, March 10. 


London Society.—Captain L. Thomson on 
“Open-Air Life of London.” At 18, John- 
street, W.C.2. 4.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.— 
Mr. M. J. O’Brien on “ Masonry.” 7.45 p.m. 

Turspay, March 14. 

Royal Sanitary Institute—Discussions on 
“Central Heating in Relation to Domestic 
and other Dwellings.” To be opened by 
Professor A. H. Barker. At 90, Buckingham 
Palace-road, 8.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Institute of British Decorators.—Mr. P. A. 
Wells on “ Painted Furniture: Old and New.” 
At Painters’ Hall, E.C. 7.30 p.m. 

Wepnespay, March 15. 

University College Lectures.—Mr. Martin 8. 
Briggs on “ Historical Building Construction : 
Plasterwork.” 6.15 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. G. Fitz- 
Gibbon on “ Great Ship Canals of the World.” 
At Great George-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts.—Sir 
Banister Fletcher on “Spanish Medizval 
Architecture.”” At Southampton-row, W.C.1. 
6 p.m. 





Tuurspay, March 16. 

College of Estate Management.—Mr. L. 8S. 
Wood on “ Agricultural Valuations.” At 35, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. J. 
Geddie on “Architectural and Archeological 
Notes of a Journalist.” 
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ARCHITECTS’ AND SUR- 
VEYORS'’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 


Unemployment and the Professional Assistant. 


AN open meeting, organised by the A. & 
S.A.P.U., was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on March 2, when Mr. W. ©. Keay (General 
Secretary of the National Federation of Pro- 
fessional, Technical, Administrative and Super- 
visory Workers) gave an address on “ Un- 
employment and the Professional Assistant.” 
The President of the Union, Mr. A. J. Penty, 
occupied the chair, and in his opening remarks 
said the holding of the meetings of which 
that was the first, was witness to the fact that 
the Union was the only body seeking a solution of 
the problems consequent upon the present crisis. 

Mr. Keay, in the course of his address, said 
discussions on the subject of unemployment 
with the Government and other authorities 
was generally confined to alleviating devices. 
rather than to causes. Common action among 
professional workers was necessary, so that 
in-any impending legislation the position of 
such workers might be more fully realised and 
taken into account. Architects and surveyors 
would gain much from the experience of other 
professions in the necessity for the limitation 
of entrance into the profession and the control 
and thorough training of apprentices. A 
deputation appointed to meet representatives 
of the Cabinet Unemployment Committee 
on the subject of unemployment was sym- 
pathetically received by the officials at the 
Ministry. Owing to the high standard of 
requirements of professional workers and other 
necessary commitments, the effects of unem- 
ployment were felt even more severely than in 
the case of less specialised workers, and the 
difficulties of re-employment were corre- 
spondingly greater. He pointed out the necessity 
for an early stabilisation of values and cessation 
of wages reduction, so that work might be put 
in hand without fear of further depreciation. 
The present gambling spirit in commerce and 
industry would require to be replaced by a 
constructive programme. He pointed out the 
necessity for the establishment of minimum 
scales of salary for the professional worker. 
In this the support of all in the architecturai 
and surveying professions, through their repre- 
sentative organisation, was essential. The 
architectural profession was especially hard 
hit by the present depression. 

Mr. R. G. Strachan, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Keay, reviewed the work the 
Union had done in regard to the position of the 
professional assistant under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and in setting up a scheme under 
the Act for assistants in the allied professions. 
He also referred to the action of the Union 
in appealing to the Ministry of Labour and to 
local authorities throughout the country on 
behalf of unemployed architectural and survey- 
ing assistants. 

Mr. Chas. McLachlan seconded the vote of 
thanks. He said the Geddes Report was 
largely false economy, as large numbers of 
manual and non-manual workers would be 
taken off useful work and become dependent 
on the Unemployment Insurance Act and local 
relief. 

An interesting discussion followed. 

It was intimated that the second meeting 
of the series would be held on March 30, at 
Caxton Hall, at 6.30 p.m. On that occasion 
the subject of discussion will be ‘‘ Overcrowding 
of the Architectural and Surveying Professions,” 
to be introduced by Major Harry Barnes, M.P., 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.L, and under the chairmanship 

of Mr. H. D. Funnell, F.S.I. 

What we are assured will be the best of the 
series of social events so far held in the winter 
programme of the Metropolitan Branch, 
A. & S.A.P.U., is to take place on March 22. 
The event takes the form of a Bohemian 
Concert, to be held at Carr’s Hotel, Strand, at 
7 p.m. We understand that a number of 
professional artistes have been engaged, and a 
very enjoyable evening is promised. 
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Prude-tisl Assurance Company's War Memorial. 
Mr. F. V. Biunpstong, R.B.S.,3Sculptor. 
| This memorial was unveiled last week in ithe courtyard of 
the Prudential Assurance Company’s premises in Holborn. } 
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LONDINIUM: ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS.—III. 


Walls, Gates, Port and Bridge. 
(Concluded from page 343.) 


Gates.—The excavations of 1903 at the Old 
Bailey revealed some remnants of the Romau 
gate on the site of Newgate. The most 
significant of these was a portion of plinth 
on the City side, with a return at the south 
end. This, as shown in Arche@ologia, 59, 
by Dr. P. Norman, when linked up with 
earlier discoveries made in 1875, allowed of 





Fic. 9. 


the recovery of the plan of the gate (Fig. 9). 
The plinth had been removed before I saw 
it, but the stones were certainly shaped 
in Roman days; they had a chamfer 8 in. 
wide, with a square face of similar width 
below, and they had been strongly cramped 
together ; one had a “*‘ return end,’’ and clearly 
came from a corner (A and B). A portion of 
the western plinth was discovered in 1909 
(Archeol., 63). -The gate, with its towers on 
either side, had a frontage of about 96 ft.— 
probably 100 Roman feet, as a Roman foot 
was about 11.60 in. The space between the 
towers appears to have been about 36 ft., 
which is not more than sufficient for two 
large archways. The great gate at Col- 
chester, which was about 107 ft. wide, had 
two carriage ways 17 ft. wide, and two smal] 
side openings 6 ft. wide as well (see J.R.S., 
1919). Enough of the walling was found 
in 1875 to show that the London gate was of 
stone bonded with tiles; it was erected on a 
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thick platform of ‘‘ clay and _ ragstone,’ 
which raised the plinth about 5 ft. above the 
plinth of the adjoining City wall. Fig. 10 is 
a restoration of the front. 

Several years ago a mass of masonry with 
a face to the south was found under Bishops- 
gate-street a little within the line of the wall; 
underlying it was ‘* puddling of flint and 
clay "’ over a wide area. It was suggested 
at the time (Archeol., 60, p. 58) that this 
masonry and foundation might have belonged 
to Roman Bishopsgate, and the finding of 
what seems to have been a similar platform 
at Newgate strengthens the hypothesis. It 
had long ago been pointed out by T. Wright 
that the gate at Lymne was raised on a plat- 
form of big stones. At Iiymne and Pevensey 
entrance gates had round-fronted towers, and 
the great gate at Colchester had quadrants. 


Aoki 





Mediwval Aldgate had two round-fronted 
towers; these are shown in the Survey of 
Holy Trinity Priory mentioned above, and 
they are so similar to the bastions of the wall 
that IT was led to suggest that the double 


BY W. R. LETHABY. 


gateway and towers were probably substan- 
tially Roman work (Fig. 11). Some confirma- 
tion of this is given in V.C.H., but compare 

Archeologia, 63. Fitzstephen, writing at 
the end of the twelfth century, says that 
London had double gates, and this was 
doubtless so from Roman days. The Roman 
ditch outside Aldersgate, with a foundation 
for a bridge pointing towards the gate, was 
found about thirty years ago, and this is 
evidence for a Roman gate on this site 
Archeol., 52). Ludgate is guaranteed as 
Roman by the antiquity of the Strand. 
Stow says that in 1595 he observed on 
the north side of Fleet-street from Chancery- 
lane to St. Dunstan’s Church, 4 ft. below 
the surface, ‘‘a pavement of hard stone, 
more sufficient than the first, under which 
they found in the made ground piles of 
timber almost close together, the same being 
black as pitch and rotten, which proved that 
the ground there, as sundry other places of 
the City, lad been a marsh.’’ Close piling 
was such a common procedure that it may 
not be doubted that what Stow observed was 
the Roman road to Ludgate. 

Medieval Aldgate can be restored very 
fully by comparing the plan mentioned above 
with the view of the City given by Braun and 
Hogenherg (c. 1550). The gate is so accu- 
rately represented that two stair turrets 
appear over the positions where stairs are 
shown in the plan. If this gate is so accu- 
rately drawn, then the other indications may 
he accepted. In the Pepys Collection, Cam- 
bridge, is an engraved view of a gate dated 
1688: in the list of contents this is described 
as Cripplegate, but I believe it is rather 
Bishopsgate. Tt was an unaltered medieval 
structure, with corbelled battlements and 
three statues in niches, one on each of the 
towers, and one in the centre. Newgate is 
also represented in a woodcut view of about 
the same time, and in an engraving of con- 
siderable accuracy, from a book entitled 
‘* Herba Parietis "’; here even Whittington’s 
coat-of-arms plainly appears. For a possible 
view of the Bridgegate, c. 1416, see an article 
by Mr. Weale in the Burlington Magazine, 
1904. 

A Roman road on piles has recently been 
found in Southwark (Archeol. 63). Adding 
the Bridge gate, we now have evidence for 
the existence in Roman days of the six chief 
gates of Londinium. It has been suggested 
that there may have been an earth bank 
inside the walls. as at Silchester, but the 
different relation of the gates to the walls in 
London are contrary arguments. 

Ditches.—When the site of Newgate was 
excavated I saw the slope of the ditch clearly 
defined by the blacker earth lying above the 
clean yellow gravel. .The latest and clearest 
account of the ditches is in Arch@ologia, 63. 
There was first a narrow V-shaped ditch dug 
when the wall was first built. A second 
wider ditch was excavated outside the other, 
which was at least partly filled when the 
bastions were built. There were similar 
double ditches at Silchester, and it has been 
pointed out that there the inner V-shaped 
ditch probably supplied the gravel for build- 
ing the wall; possibly this was the case at 
London too. The wide ditch was probably 
further expanded in front of the gates; it was 
about 75 ft. wide at the top outside Alders- 
gate. 

The Original Port of London and the Bridge. 
—The space within the completed walls has 
been computed to have been about 330 acres 
by Dr. Philip Norman. Dr. Haverfield says: 
““At London, Silchester, Trier, Cologne, 
the walls seem to have enclosed the town at 
near its largest '’ (Romanization). Roach 
Smith first remarked that from the position 
of burials within the area of the City we 
might infer the position of an earlier Lon- 
dinium. Loftus Brock also, following Wood- 


ward, in pointing out that the northern cen. 
tery had come within the space enclosed by 
the City wall at Bishopsgate, used the same 
argument. Mr. Reginald Smith plotted al! 
the known burials on a plan. Mr. Lambert 
has also laid down the find spots of coins of 
different dates. A large number of rubbish 
pits have been found within the walls. Put- 
ting these facts together it is evident that the 
original site of Londinium must have been by 
the inlet of the Walbrook, and it is probable 
that this little tidal creek was the first port 


of London—the seaport of Celtic Verulam, to. 


which an old road led by Aldersgate and 
Islington. It is likely that before the Roman 
walls were built some defensive bank would 
have been thrown up between the Fleet 
and the Walbrook; compare the earth banks 
at Colchester. Can Barbican represent such a 
defence? In any case, the line of the road 
to Verulam makes it probable that Celtic 
London was west of the Walbrook. 

Stow tells us that London Bridge was first 
of timber, and that it is mentioned in the 
tenth century. Then in 1067 a charter speaks 
of ‘* Botolph’s Gate, with a wharf which 
was at the head of London Bridge.’’ He 
goes on: ‘‘ About the year 1176 the stone 
bridge was begun near unto the bridge of 
timber, but towards the west, for Botolph’s 
wharf was, in the Conqueror’s time, at the 
head of London Bridge.’’ Nothing was known 
of a Roman bridge until last century. Then 
when the old stone bridge was destroyed 
evidence was found which convinced observers 
of the time that a Roman bridge had preceded 
it on the same line. 

Recently some writers, while accepting the 
Roman bridge as proved, have preferred to 
put it back to Stow’s line. Haverfield says: 
‘* No traces of a Roman bridge have yet been 
found (Archewologia, 60): the oldest medieval 
bridge (eleventh century) is said by Stow to 
have been near Botolph’s wharf (see plan).”’ 
This plan shows the bridge ‘‘ temp. William 
the Conqueror *’ far to the east of Fish-street- 
hill (see also V.C.H.). Exactly what Haver- 
field meant by saying that no traces of the 
bridge had been found is hard to say; it seems 
to have been as loose a statement as the one 
which seems to imply that the earliest 
medieval bridge was of the eleventh century. 

Roach Smith, a cautious observer, was 
entirely convinced by the evidence that the 
medieval bridge followed the course of the 
Roman bridge. ‘‘ Throughout the line of the 
old bridge many thousands of Roman coins, 
with abundance of Roman pottery, were dis- 
covered, and beneath some of the central piles 
brass medallions of Aurelius Faustina and 
Commodus. The enormous quantity of Roman 
coins may be accounted for by the practice 
of the Romans they may have been 
deposited upon the building or repairs of the 
bridge, as well as upon the occasion of a new 
emperor. The beautiful works of art 
which were discovered alongside the founda- 
tions, the colossal bronze head of Hadrian, 
the bronze images of Apollo, Mercury, Atys 

. and other relics were possibly thrown 
into the river by early Christians ”’ (Archeol. 
Jour. Vol. I). This seems substantial ev- 
dence; in any case, it is all we have. The 
charter cited by Stow only speaks of a wharf 
at the head of London Bridge: it does not 
tell us that the bridge ran into the middle 
of the wharf. The Roman bridge was linked 
up with an approach from the south over be 
raised causeway; the bridge-ends would hex e 
required much consolidation, and the founda- 
tions in the great tidal river must have been 
extremely difficult to construct. We should 
need very clear demonstration before we could 
believe that the early Saxons did_more t! - 
patch up the work of skilled Roman &" 
gineers. Altering of the bridge to the Grace- 
church-street line on the City side in ie 
would have meant replanning on a big s¢* 
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The ancient line of approach on the south side 
is guaranteed by the area of Roman finds (see 
v.C.H. plan). Gracechurch-street is known 
to have existed before the Conquest, and the 
positions of the ancient churches of St. 
Magnus’s and St. Olaf’s at each end of the 
bridge are significant: the bridge, I believe, 
was in the parishes of these two churches. 

Much more might- be said, but I cannot 
think it is necessary. I conclude that the 
Roman bridge followed the line between the 
‘Borough *’ and Gracechurch-street, and that 
the phrase in the charter was a general indi- 
cation of the position of the wharf. 

After the buiiding of the Roman bridge 
Billingsgate may have succeeded the Wal- 
brook creek as the chief port of London. 

One of the sights of Londinium which may 
best be imagined is the approach over the 
bridge. Or we may think of the ring of tur- 
reted walls by the river as seen from the 
northern heights. Or, again, we may think 
of the sights from the walk on the City walls; 
the Kent hills beyond the Thames estuary, 
with ships coming up to make fast at Dow- 
gate; then, turning to look inward over the 
City, we may think of the narrow streets 
and plastered, red-tiled houses. It must have 
been grim and grey when the roofs were 
covered with snow, and we may wonder what 
dwellers from the south thought of our fogs. 
Londinium was a romantic city, a little Rome 
in the west, and we want some good story 
about it which shall bring it out of archeology 
into the minds of the citizens and the hearts 
of the children. 


[The tailpiece, from a carving on an altar 
at Risingham, represents a facade. ] 


A 


[Correction.—For ‘‘ angle bastion in Crip- 
plegate churchyard ’’ (p. 340), read ‘‘ near 
Giltspur-street.’’ } 














WELWYN MODEL 
VILLAGE. 


Tus village was opened on Thursday last 
week by Field-Marshal Earl Haig. Preceding the 
ceremony a luncheon, presided over by Sir 
Andrew Caird, was given to 300 guests assembled 
in a concrete building specially erected for the 
occasion, which three weeks previously was 
non-existent. At the conclusion of lunch, Earl 
Haig unveiled the record stone and _ village 
sign, after which a tour was made and several 
of the cottages, which have been built to give 
the maximum accommodation and size allowed 
under the subsidy under the Housing Act, 
were visited. The 41 cottages already erected 
represent sixteen different methods of con- 
struction, of which the Italian villa in its 
bright colouring was the most conspicuous. 
The Garden City, of which the village forms 
a part, is built on what is supposed to have 
been the site of the Flavian Province in Roman 
times. Its present population is 1,100, although 
two years ago it was only a remote space. 
Four hundred houses have been commenced or 
completed, 2 number of which are being erected 
by ex-Service men, who are receiving instruction 
in building trades, including the preparation of 


working drawings; while two houses have 
Jeen entireiy built and equipped with electric 
light by ex-soldiers who suffered 30 per cent. 
= more disability in the war, and who had had 
a experience in the work. The 
~ istry of Labour has trained 60,000 disabled 

n in all sorts of occupations including 


gm many of whom are now needing work 

tecledes sored _and a further 24,000 are in 

whom 30,000 still to come, some of 

is self-cont now in hospital. The Garden City 

at ee having its own factories, shops, 

abet ae model dairy, the latter being made 
2\0-vear-old barn. 
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UNBURNT BRICKS. 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Norwich :— 


Sir,—Regarding Mr. Searie’s suggestion that 
I should inspect houses built of unburnt bricks, 
cob, pisé, &c., with your permission I give a 
few characteristic examples I have noted :— 

(1) A house, dated 1502, known to me for 
years (but only yesterday as a wattle and daub 
house), occupied as a cottage, in fair order and 
looking equal to another century or two of 
usefulness. It is not quite up to the modern 
standard of planning, as one has to go into the 
street and enter another door from the street 
to the staircase! This, however, anticipates 
the modern “ flat” idea. (2) A cottage (wattle 
and daub) within thirty paces of the Market- 
place or centre of this city, in decent order, 
occupied as a cottage, and about three hundred 
years old. There are other cottages very 
similar. (3) An old barn, 50 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
and 15 ft. high to wall plate, with the usual wide 
and high door-openings on two sides, built of 
“ cob ” (or “ forked clay,” as it is locally called) ; 
the walls are only 11 in. thick, but are upright 
and sound. The thatched roof has been in 
utter disrepair for years, allowing water to run 
down the walls in a big stream in one place, 
and here the clay is a little washed away but 
no serious damage done; given a sound roof 
the barn would last for centuries; it is now 
between 200 and 300 years old. (4) A row of 
clay-built cottages, panelled-plastered outside, 
in good condition, and, of course, occupied, 
about 250 years old. Within two hundred yards 
of this row stands a_ burnt-brick building 
proudly bearing a date stone, “ 1850,” whose 
bricks all about the gable are rapidly going to 
decay. (5) A row of weavers’ houses three 
floors high in this city, built about 200 years 
ago; walls 9 in. thick; all inside bricks 
unburnt. (6) A hall with external walls 2 ft. 
3 in. thick; all internal walls and the inside 
18 in. of external walls built wholly of unburnt 
bricks. It is three floors high and was built 
about 200 years ago. (7) A row of cottages 
built by a speculating builder; all inside walls 
of unburnt bricks. Shortly after occupation a 
flood came and the walls stood 3 ft. high in 
water, greatly to the terror of the builder-owner ; 
but after the waters abated he found the walls 
not more affected than his cottages built of 
burnt bricks. How long these houses will last 
I cannot say, but no doubt as long as similar 
burnt brick houses. The life of cottages in 
the Tudor Walters’ Report is said to be 100 
years, so that ordinary unburnt clay lasts many 
times that period. 

Perhaps I may observe here that driving 
with a friend we espied a long, unplastered, 
uncoloured, clay-lump wall, which my friend 
asserted could only recently have been built, 
and therefore useless to stop to inquire. I did 
stop, and the wall had been built sixty years, 
yet looked absolutely new. 

Walls are being built of unburnt bricks, and 
if we architects have to learn from speculating 
builders, let us learn true economy. I give the 
above merely as examples; these parts abound 
in such buildings. 

Mr. Searle’s statement that “the cost of 
bricks in a house is a relatively small proportion 
of the whole, and that therefore the saving 
to be effected would be so insignificant as not 
to matter in the least,” I certainly do not 
accept. A cottage consumes from twenty-five 
to thirty thousand bricks, and at an average of 
even £4 per thousand we get at least £100, 
and probably £125, for bricks out of a total of, 
say, £800. As a designer of cottages, I have 
often been glad to save £2 a cottage, so the 
vision of saving £25 to £50 a cottage seems a 
veritable godsend. 

I quite admit that brick walling is cheaper 
nearly ‘everywhere than the more modern 
methods—of concrete chiefly. But the point 
is that unburnt bricks are not only good enough, 
but, whilst much cheaper than burnt bricks, 
produce not only as good a house but in many 
ways a better house than a burnt brick. Un- 
burnt bricks give a dry and warm house, and 
these are the most desirable qualities in a cottage. 
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I am glad Mr. Searle admits that a saving of 
£2 per thousand “may be more correct as 
regards an isolated and very small country 
brickyard”; of such I was writing. I fee} 
quite sure had the Government encouraged 
these yards to produce to their fullest capacity a 
great deal of the high cost of bricks would have 
been avoided, and the house-building schemes 
would probably have been still going on. 


Centering, as the Government did for these 
parts, everything in Fletton, so far as {my 
experience goes, proved a fallacy and failure. 
Doubtless, when Mr. Searle speaks of 10s. per 
thousand as the saving by not burning he has 
such bricks as Flettons—the clay of which 
requires a far less coal consumption—in view. 
But for ‘ the better-managed yar.|s near to . 
large towns ” I have heard the saving would be 
about £1 and at a time when coal was not 
nearly so dear as the time I wrote about. But 
another point arises which no doubt Mr. Searle 
sees. If the ancient Greeks and Romans used 
unburnt bricks wholly for their walls, and 
plastered them outside and in, why should not 
we do so, just as we do the clay-lump walls 
and effect a still greatersaving? In that case, 
the whole of the cost of those expensive kilns 
and the cost of those expensive workmen the 
‘“ burners’? must be eliminated from the cost 
of the bricks, and the extra saving would then 
be such a very considerable one that I cannot 
even hazard a guess at the amount. Strictly, 
these costs should be eliminated from unburnt 
bricks in any case. 

But, Sir, as [ have said, these unburnt bricks 
are being used, and all that I ask for is that 
their use should be acknowledged and sanctioned 
by “the powers that be.” I would advise 
every young architect to get samples of unburnt 
bricks, both ,“* sandfaced ” and “ slop,” bricks. % 

P.S. (A_ posteript Yof contrasts).—(1) ®An 
architect went to India to design big buildings. 
Despising the locally-used unburnt bricks for 
internal walls he had his bricks burnt, and they 
let the heat through so much that his buildings 
were known as “ bakers’ ovens.” (2) Having 
to examine a frozen water-cistern, I found on the 
inside surface of the wall near it a thin sheet, 
of ice. The wall was only 4} in. thick and 
there had been heavy rain before the frost set in. 
Where the rain could go the frost could get, 
It makes one reflect what the state of the inside 
surfaces are of the 4} in. outer walls of our 
cottages after heavy rain followed by sharp 
frost. Are they covered with a thin sheet of 
ice ? 


—_— 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Exeter: The Cathedral and See. By Percy 
AppDLESHAW, B.A. Tewkesbury and Deer- 
hurst. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A.  Bell’s 
Cathedral Series. London: G. Bell & 
Sons. Price 3s. net each. 





These excellent little guide books make their 
appearance in a series with which most architects 
will be familiar, not for the first time but in a 
renewed and corrected state. They should 
compete with and, we hope, supplant the 
locally-compiled guide books, which are, for 
the most part, a mass of irrelevant material 
—local anecdote, gossip, and advertisement 
being considered of more value than historical 
and archvological facts. This series is not 
intended for the specialist, yet we think the 
architect on his holiday would find in these 
volumes just the information he would require 
to supplement his technical knowledge. 

With Exeter and Tewkesbury most will be 
familiar, but it is doubtful if the Priory Church 
of Deerhurst is so well known, although it is one 
of the oldest foundations in England. As 
recently as 1885 a second Saxon building was 
discovered adjacent to the Priory Church, and 
it is now presumed that it is from this building 
that the inscribed stone at the Ashmolean 
Museum was removed and not, as was previously 
thought, from the Priory Church. 

The series is compact in size, liberally illuse 
trated, and well printed. 
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SANITARY OFFICES FOR HOSPITALS. 


Tue question of the best position for the 
sanitary offices of a ward unit in a hospital 
has been brought into prominence lately in 
connection with the competition for the 
new hospital at Watford. The assessor, 
Mr. William A. Pite, 1 understand, put 
this problem before the competitors and 
asked for their careful consideration of 
alternatives to the orthodox, stereotyped 
‘* cut-off ’’ arrangements. The result was 
the production of one or two interesting 
variations which have been published re- 
cently and need no comment.* I do not 
propose to criticise in any way any of these 
plans, but to endeavour to state the facts 
as plainly as possible in order that a clear 
view may be had of the object to be 
aimed at, 

Miss Florence Nightingale first drew at- 
tention to the unsatisfactory arrangement 
of sanitary arrangements in hospitals in 
her book, ‘‘ Notes on Hospitals,’’ published 
in 1863. Sanitary science was in thos: 
days practically non-existent, and the dc- 
scription Miss Nightingale gives of the pre- 
vailing conditions is appalling. ‘‘ In one 
hospital I knew,’’ she writes, ‘‘ if the wind 
changed so as to blow up the open mouths 
of the sewers, such change was frequently 
marked by outbreaks of fever among the 
patients, and by relapses among the con- 
valescents from fever.’’ Again: ‘‘ The 
emanations from the deposits in the sewers 
are in such cases blown back through the 
pipe drains into the water-closets and sinks, 
and thence into the wards.’’ Such con- 
ditions existed in the majority of hospitals 
in Miss Nightingale’s time, and, indeed, 
for many years after, and it is due to the 
work of such pioneers in sanitary science 
as the late Rogers Field that they are to-day 
unknown. 

The remedy for this state of things is 
put by Miss Nightingale thus :—‘‘ There 
can be no safety for the sick if any but 
water-closets of the best construction are 
used; as also if they are not built 


* The first premiated design in this competition, 
by Mr. Wallace Marchment, Lic.R.I.B.A., was pub- 
lished in our issues for December 9 and 23, 1921, and 
the second premiated design, by Mr. Alan E. Munby, 
F.R.1.B.A., in our issue for February 10 last. A 
review of the designs submitted in the competition 
was given in our issue for December 23, 1921. 
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externally to the main building, and cut 
oft by a lobby separately lighted, and ven- 
tilated by cross windows, from the ward. 
The same thing may be said of sinks. I 
have known outbreaks of fever even among 
the healthy from an ill-constructed and 
ill-placed sink in this country.”’ 

These remarks are illustrated by a plan 
of sanitary offices (Fig. 1) for a ward, 
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which is that of the Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich, designed by Sir (then Capt.) 
Douglas Galton, R.E. It cannot be said 
that this is a very successful example of 
the principles laid down. The so-called 
‘‘ cross-ventilated ’’ lobby is a _ long 
L-shaped passage with a window at each 
end, and there is certainly no guarantee 
that air could not pass from any one of the 


closets direct into the ward. This pian, 











however, was the parent of the modern 
orthodox sanitary tower so characteristic 
of English hospital work. 

As an example of the modern develop- 
ment of this type, I give a plan (Fig. 2) 
of the sanitary tower at the Derbyshire 
Royal Infirmary. Here the lobbies are 
short and straight; the access to the bath- 
room is direct, so that a helpless patient 
can be carried in (which would be .im- 
possible with the Woolwich plan); and the 
sink-room is of adequate size for the work 
to be done there. 

Now, the first point to remark is that 
the free end of the ward is not the most 
convenient position for any of these offices, 
but more particularly for the bathroom and 
lavatory; these offices need no ‘* cut-off 
and ought to be placed at the entrance end 
of the ward so that a patient, on admission, 
can be bathed before entering the ward. 
The projection of these wings undoubtedly 
interferes with the access of sun and air 
to the ward, the end of which ouglit to be 
left free for a balcony or sun-room. 

Another point is that where, as is the 
case in all modern hospitals, one or mor 
small wards are placed at the entrance end 
of the block, unless separate sanitary offices 
are provided for them, patients would have 
to pass and bedpans be carried through the 
large ward. The remedy for this is to plan 
the offices (as in Fig. 3) at the entrance 
end of the ward, where they are equally 
accessible to all wards, and incidentally 
effect a substantial saving in the cost of 
plumbing and hot-water work. In this 
plan the ‘‘ cut-off ’’ lobby is retained. 

Now, with regard to the practical utility 
of the ** cut-off ’’ lobby itself. In practice, 
at the time when the sink-room is in con- 
stant use it is the custom at many hospitals 
to fix the lobby doors open in order to 
facilitate the passage of nurses carrying 
bedpans. Where, then, is the value of the 
lobby? Again, there are still many of the 
older hospitals where the sanitary offices 
are not provided with the modern “ cut- 
off ’’ lobby, and in point of position with 
regard to the ward are very little better 
than was the case in Miss Nightingale’s 
time; notwithstanding this, the health con- 
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ditions of these hospitals are not in any 
way inferior to those of the newest and 
most ‘* up-to-date ’’ buildings. The solu- 
tion of the question appears to me to be 
the improved apparatus and the improved 
methods of plumbing which have been 
developed during the past half century. 

Compare the water-closet apparatus of 
the present day with the best available in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
the foul old long hopper that did duty as 
a bedpan sink with such an apparatus as 
Hellyer’s bracket bedpan sink. It was the 
plumbing that was mainly responsible for 
the insanitary conditions in Miss Nightin- 
gale’s time. 

There is, I think, ample evidence to 
justify the statement that the ‘‘ cut-off ”’ 
lobby is unnecessary, and if so the simpli- 
fication of the planning of the sanitary 
offices follows as a logical sequence. 

Fig. 4 shows the sanitary offices at a hos- 
pital in which only small wards are used 
(six and four beds), and where it would 
have been impossible to erect sanitary 
towers to each ward. The offices are ap- 
proached by a lobby opening on to the 
main ward corridor. The two w.c.s are 
roofed over at a level of about 7 ft., and 
above is a wide window ventilating the 
lobby. The hospital is mainly used for 
acute surgical cases, and the arrangement 
has been perfectly successful. 

Fig. 5 shows the arrangement of the 
sanitary offices at the British Hospital for 
Mothers and Babies, Woolwich. Here the 
lobby to the sanitary offices is ventilated 
by a window, and the lobby and the sink- 
room opposite the small ward are ventilated 
in @ similar way to that described in Fig. 4. 
It should be noted that in the model plans 
for maternity hospitals issued by the 
Ministry of Health the arrangements are 
very similar to this. 

As a last example I give the plan of part 
of a ward block at the Gosport Hospital 
now in course of erection (Fig. 6). There are 
in London several hundred houses which are 
used as nursing homes—ordinary dwelling- 
houses, in fact, with the ordinary sanitary 
arrangements usual in such cases. In these 
houses serious operations are performed, 
and the conditions therefore are, in a small 


way, those of a general hospital. There is, 
in the majority of these cases (I am not 
referring ¢o newly built or much altered 
and adapted homes) no attempt at any 

cut-off ’’ lobbies, and yet there is no 
evidence ; 


: whatever of any ill-effects on the 
patients. 
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Lastly, it should be noted that the *‘ cut- in a very remarkable degree not only the 


off *’ principle has never been adopted as 
an indispensable feature either on the Con- 
tinent or in America. In the well-known 
Rudolph Virchow Hospital at Berlin, for 
example, the wards are cut off from the ad- 
ministrative offices by a cross-ventilated 
corridor, but there is no such arrangement 
between the wards and their sanitary 
offices. So with regard to one of the newest 
American hospitals, the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital at Boston, in one instance 
the ward is cut off by a lobby, but in other 
eases there is no such disconnection. In 
Mr. Edward F. Stevens’ book, ‘‘ The 
American Hospital of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,’’ there are numerous examples of 
modern hospitals with no attempt at dis- 
connection between ward and _ sanitary 
offices other than the common corridor of 
access. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE EARLY LONDON 
THEATRES. 


Mr. G. Topuam Forrest, Architect to the 
London County Council, delivered a lecture at 
the London University (Birkbeck College) on 
March 3, on “ The Early London Theatres with 
which Shakespeare was Associated and the 
Extent to which they Fostered the Poet’s 
Genius.” Sir Sidney Lee was in the chair. 

Mr. Topham Forrest dealt first with the 
extent to which the early playhouses fostered 
the poet’s genius. He poimted out how the 
existence of the fixed playhouse had affected 





quality but even the quantity of the plays 
written by Shakespeare. It was practically 
certain that if the actors had had no fixed 
playhouse in Shakespeare’s time then a type 
of play more suitable to the temporary stage of 
an inn yard would have been the result, and 
there would not have been the same necessity 
for writing new plays as there was in the play- 
house, where the audience demanded frequent 


change of plays. The existence of other 
playhouses, moreover, created the element 
of competition, which also influenced the 


quality of the plays produced by Shakespeare’s 
company. ; 

The portion of the lecture dealing with the 
actual playhouses was illustrated by lantern 
slides, which included views showing con- 
jectural reconstructions of the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres, with which Shakespeare 
was chiefly associated. As regards Blackfriars, 
the lecturer had prepared a plan showing the 
site of the various priory buildings, in one of 
which, viz., the Upper Frater, Burbage con- 
structed the famous theatre. 

The site of this theatre is at present occupied 
by The Times newspaper offices, and Sir Sidney 
Lee at the close of the lecture expressed the 
hope that a tablet would be placed on the 
existing building to mark the site. He also 
urged that the London County Council should 
carefully preserve the old street names of 
London. 





Hampstead School War Memorial. 


A memorial to the masters and former 
members of University College School, Frognal, 
Hampstead, who fell in the war, has been 
unveiled. The memorial was designed by 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 
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HISTORICAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.—VI: JOINERY. 


To an architect there is a clear distinction 
between the work of the carpenter and that 
of the joiner. Perhaps the only works in 
wood that might be classified under either 
head are the open floors or ceilings with 
moulded beams that were largely used in 
Tudor times. But long ago the joiner seems 
to have been chiefly a maker of furniture, 
whereas the carpenter was responsible for all 








the woodwork of a building. As we shall 
see later in this article, the explanation may 
be that there was very little of what we call 
** joinery *’ in any medieval building. 

In this short article any discussion of stair- 
case-joinery must be omitted, the development 
of the window is postponed to article XI, and 
the subject is limited to the framing of doors, 
wall-panelling, and the simpler processes of 
joiner’s work. 

Thanks to the wonderful climate of the Nile 
Valley we know more of the joinery of the 
ancient Egyptians than of any race who fol- 
lowed them till we reach Tudor times in 
England. Moreover, the Egyptian Galleries 
of the British Museum provide us with an 
admirable series of examples. From _ these 
we learn that the Egyptians excelled in the 
craft, as in so many others, and attained a 
degree of skill that was certainly not sur- 
passed in this country till the fotrteenth or 
even the fifteenth century of our era. It has 
already been noted in article V that suitable 
timber in Egypt was scarce, and that foreign 
woods, especially cedar, were imported. From 
very early times dovetailing was practised, 
as may be seen in some of the oldest coffins 
in the British Museum, pins being used to 
strengthen the joints. Halving, bevelled 
halving, mortising and tenoning, and housing 
were also understood. Statues were made of 
wood; if of large size, in several pieces 
pegged together. But of architectural wood- 
work not much survives. Thus we have no 
remains of the huge wooden doors or gates 
that must once have hung in the doorways of 
the temples. But in the British Museum 
(No. 566, 5th Egyptian Room) is a complete 
door of a tomb of the 18th-20th dynasties. 
It is about 8 ft. by 4 ft., of a dark-coloured 
wood decorated with a painted panel. It con- 
sists of five boards, about 2} in. thick, with 
three battens behind them. Fig. 128 shows 
how it must have been hung. The board on 
the right is continued downwards in the form 
of a pointed foot or ear. This revolves in a 
socket in the stone threshold (one such socket 
is preserved in the British Museum). At the 
top is either a similar ‘‘ear’’ or a semi- 
cirenlar pin let into a projection of the lintel 
made for the purpose. This method is easily 
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understood by examining the models of houses 
in the 4th HMgyptian Room and will be re- 
ferred to again in this article. Ingenious 
wooden latches were fitted to these doors. 
Figs. 129 and 130 illustrate a cane-seated 
chair in the British Museum, and shows the 
skilful system of framing used. Fig. 131 
represents a common form of joint. There is 
a great difference between the oldest coffins 
(of woodwork several inches thick), the 
shoddy coffins of 1l-in. boarding used under 
the Ptolemies and the Romans, and the 
elaborate stools, chairs, and thrones exhibited 
in the 4th Egyptian Room, in which ivory 
inlay may be seen. Much of the joinery of 
the ancient Egyptians was originally coloured 
and gilded. 

Hardly a trace remains of wood construc- 
tion under the various civilisations that 
flourished in Mesopotamia and Persia in 
ancient times. What little we know is based 
on the evidence of bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
The British Museum possesses examples of 
gate-sockets and door-sockets in marble, 
basalt, and stone, as well as some bronze 
pivots, and a tablet with a list of the various 
woods used. Furniture was often made of 
cedar. Ebony, Indian walnut, teak, perhaps 
rosewood, and other timbers were imported 
from Europe and. India. Ebony and ivory 






































[By an error the door on the right is numbered 
133 instead of 135.) 


were used for inlaying furniture. But in 
regard to architectural woodwork the most 
valuable evidence is supplied by certain pas- 
sages of the Old Testament. ‘Thus, in Jere- 
miah xxii, 14, we read: ‘‘ I will build me a 
wide house . ... and it is ceiled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion.’’ Other passages 
(1 Kings vi, 15, and vii, 3) state that Solo- 
mon panelled the walls of his temple with 
boards of cedar of Lebanon, that the beams 
of the ceilings were of the same material, and 
that the floor-boards were of fir. Zephaniah 
(ii, 14) mentions the cedar in the buildings 
of Nineveh. 

In pre-Hellenic Greece and in Crete joinery 
was certainly used, but we know little about 
it. Double doors were used in the Palace at 
Knossos. Even Hellenic Greece provides little 
more evidence of joinery methods. The doors 
of the temples were sometimes of marble (as 
at the Brechtheum), more often of bronze, 
though this may mean plated with bronze. 
but no woodwork remains. We may assume 
that wooden furniture was used to some 
extent, that it was inlaid and otherwise 


decorated, and that it was designed with taste 
and skilfully constructed. 

As to Roman joinery we have a little more 
information, but here again actual examples 
hardly exist. Folding doors were often used, 
sometimes of bronze, ot of wood plated with 
bronze. They were hung either on bronze 
strap-hinges (of which there is a specimen in 
the British Museum), or on cardines (pegs 
or ‘‘ears’’), as described above in the 
case of Egyptian doors, turning in sockets. 
The front door (janua) was frequently de- 
corated with bronze mounts. Vitruvius gives 
rules for the proportions of doors in temples 
and dwelling-houses, based on the size 
of the opening. Thus each _hinge-style 
of a pair of folding-doors should be one- 
twelfth the width of the doorway. The height 
of the lock-rail should be three-fifths the 
height of the opening. Locks were under- 
stood, and in the British Museum is a re- 
stored model showing the method of working. 
Inner rooms frequently had curtains instead 
of doors. Door-frames were sometimes carved 
and inlaid. 

Ceilings of open timber beams were used, 
often painted and gilded. In large houses the 
structural timbers were lined with boards and 
panelled into coffering (lacunae). A _ great 
variety of timber was used for ornamental 
joinery and furniture. Pine was employed 
for doors, panels, and glued work generally; 
elra for door-frames and for the thresholds 
containing the sockets; cedar for many pur- 
poses; bird's-eye maple and other richly 
figured woods for furniture. Veneering and 
marquetry with these woods and with tortoise- 
shell and ivory were also practised, and even 
‘ graining,’’ which is a sad blow to those 
who believe in the invariable truthfulness of 
the old builders. For cheap wood was 
actually grained to represent costlier kinds! 

Of Byzantine joinery little is recorded and 
preserved, so we may pass to the Saracenic 
work of the Middle Ages in Cairo. This is 
of far more interest and value to us than 
might at first be supposed, as it affords an 
excellent illustration of the adaptability of 
art to practical considerations, in this case 
both climatic and social. Saracenic art, 
moreover, had a great influence on later work 
in England, and the mediwval craftsmen of 
Cairo were possessed of an amazing patience, 
characteristic of the Oriental worker, so that 
no joinery was too intricate or minute for 
their skilful hands. In the West Hall of the 
South Kensington Museum is preserved a 
magnificent collection of this Cairo wood- 
work, though unfortunately the smaller pieces 
are almost inaccessible on the walls of the 
apse. 

The hot climate of Egypt directly influenced 
the interior equipment of the house, for the 
minimum of furniture was used. But in the 
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design of panelling, whether of doors, walls, 
or cupboard-fronts, climate again played a 
part. The tendency of wood to shrink in the 
powerful sun led to the employment of very 
small panels, and to the subdivision of a flat 
wooden surface into the maximum of pieces. 
Figs. 184 and 135 _ illustrate two small 
panelled doors, probably of cupboards, in the 
South Kensington Museum. Each of them 
is about 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. and 1} in. 
to 14 in. thick. The date is uncertain, for 
tradition died very slowly in Cairo, and it is 
often difficult to distinguish work of the six- 
teenth century from that of the eighteenth. 
But these doors are typical; they show the 
similarity of late medieval panelling in Cairo 
to that of our Elizabethan period, and espe- 
cially the minute character of the panels; 
thus, fielded or bevelled panels are often as 
small as 2} in. by # in., and the elaborately 
moulded framing between is less than # in. 
wide. These drawings also show the love of 
the Saracens for elaborate geometrical pat- 
terns, to which they were susceptible not only 
by reason of their natural fondness for geo- 
metry, but also because of the Koranic veto on 
all natural forms. At South Kensington also 
one may study the marvellous inlaid wood- 
work of the pulpits and other furniture of the 
mosques, rich carving, and a ceiling. 

In the West Hall, too, are some wonderful 
bay-windows of mashrabiyyah, or lattice- 
work, and in the apse a number of smaller 
specimens (Figs. 1382 and 188). In Egypt 
cool fresh air is very desirable in a house, 
whereas sunshine is a thing to be avoided. 
Enough light comes through the chinks of a 
shutter for ordinary purposes. This lattice- 
work was therefore evolved to serve the triple 
purpose of (a) admitting diffused light and 
fresh air; (b)furnishing a place in which jars 
of water could be kept cool; and (c) provid- 
ing the fair inmates of the house with a view 
of the street without exposing them to the 
rude gaze of the passers-by. 

The third object was the most important. 
and to achieve it the squares of lattice-work 
are normally 1} in. to 13 in. apart, this being 
& convenient spacing to allow those inside 
the house to look out. The construction of 
these turned lattices is very ingenious. The 
designs vary greatly, and sometimes the little 
reels or “bobbins *’ are arranged to form 
scriptions or pictures, 

English Romanesque or Norman joinery in 
England is of little importance. A few ex- 
amples of doors remain (e.g., at Castor and 
Pempringham, the latter with contemporary 
——: Such doors were generally of oak, 
though that at Sempringham is of deal, and 
rin formed of a thick plank the full width 
rod ' door, without any joints, and depend- 
aie to. ament on the rich scrollwork 
oon a i VII é The doors “ — 
inet of wocd na and were usually loose 
oo ah without hinges. Most Norman 
me — in churches was painted; e.g., the 

—- cellings of Canterbury and Peter- 
tained” Cathedrals. The Norman castle con- 

vy ety, iitle joinery or wood furniture 
Possibly on]y b " "s 
Ala fl ench or seat for the lord's 

Wit, use, and a chest or two. 
duction -y thirteenth century came the intro- 

of wood panelling. This is said to 








be due to Henry III, who ordered a chamber 
at Windsor to be panelled with Norway pine 
specially imported. The boards were coloured, 
and only two clear days were allowed for 
fixing and completion. It was, however, a 
long time before panelling came into general 
use, nor was it used in the construction of 
doors, but it was employed for making chests 
and coffins. Oak was the favourite timber. 
Beech and elm were also used, and occasion- 
ally deal and chestnut. Joinery was often 
decorated in colour. Mouldings and detail 
generally followed in miniature those of con- 
temporary masonry, but were simpler and 
more delicate. 

In the fourteenth century the design of 
wooden doors advanced. A single door, or a 
pair of doors, in the arched doorway of a 
church were made to resemble a traceried 
window in stone. The ‘‘ tracery "' was applied 
to the heavy boarding of the door, and the 
‘* mullions ’* were represented by vertical 
strips of wood similarly applied. This applied 
work was thin, and in many cases has 
perished before the more massive structure 
of the door proper, usually exposing a vertical 
joint in the outer layer of boarding behind 
each ‘‘ mullion.’’ The inner layer of board- 
ing generally had horizontal joints, thus form- 
ing a continuous series of battens, a modified 
form of the ‘‘ ledged’’ door such as the 
ancient Egyptians used, and such as has been 





employed since the days of Wren for the less 
important doors of dwelling-houses. The 
boards were not always flush, but were some- 
tiraes shaped as in Fig. 137. The moulded 
strips were usually 2 in. to 3 in. wide and of 
2 in. to 14 in. projection. Much of the effect 
depended on the arrangement of the wrought- 
iron nails with roughly square heads with 
which the door was studded in vertical rows. 
These nails were driven through the moulded 
vertical strips, the iron strap hinges, the ver- 
tical outer boarding, and the horizontal inner 
boarding, and then the points were clenched 
on the inside and left exposed. This type of 
door, illustrated in Figs. 136-140, was used 
up to the time when panelled doors became 
general, early in the sixteenth century. 

During the same period took place the de- 
velopment of wall-panelling. The earliest 
examples show that panelling was at first 
only a form of half-timber construction used 
internally. The framing was of massive posts 
and rails about 4 in. by 3 in., the former 
fixed 18 in. to 2 ft. apart, with a rail at 3 ft., 
4 ft., or 5 ft. above the floor level, according 
to the height of the room (Figs. 141 and 142). 
The framing was tenoned and pinned, some- 
times splayed, but more generally moulded. 
The panels consisted of boards let into the 
framing. 

This type of framing was progressively re- 
duced in thickness, until by the middle of the 
sixteenth century it became 1 in. thick only 
in many cases. At the same time the panels 
were narrowed to the more convenient width 
of 10 in. to 12 in., and their height reduced 
to 18 in. or so. These dimensions were main- 
tained until the time of Inigo Jones. Linen- 
fold panelling was introduced, probably from 
Flanders, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and continued in use until the six- 
teenth century, when it was supplanted by 
panels carved with Renaissance ornament, 
and later still by the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
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bean treatment with applied pilasters, arches, 
and other features, and with inlay such as 
one finds in the well-known example from 
Sizergh Hall. All these developments may be 
studied at South Kensington, but they have 
no definite constructional importance. 

Tudor panelling was invariably moulded on 
the solid. At first the mouldings were stopped 
at their intersection (Fig. 143) owing to the 
difficulty of making a mitred joint, or the 
craftsmen’s ignorance of it. Then a splay 
was introduced on the upper edge of the rails, 
and the moulding scribed to it (Fig. 144), or 
the splay itself was stopped at the inter- 
section (Fig. 145). Generally the mouldings 
ran continuously on the vertical members, 
the rails being splayed above and beaded 
below. Finally the mitred joint came into 
general use, but the splay was retained after 
this, for it saved much labour in dusting, and 
not till the time of Inigo Jones did this ex- 
cellent feature give way to what his age 
probably called ‘‘ architectural propriety.’’ 
Practically all this panelling is of oak. 
Throughout Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
its construction varied little. Oak pins were 
used for securing the tenons. The craftsman- 
ship was excellent, the mouldings delicate, 
and the framing light (Fig. 149). Doorways 
in early panelling were treated as part of the 
general scheme, and were flush, without archi- 
traves or other projecting features. 

Figs. 146, 147, and 148 show the usual 
method of floor-construction between c. 1450 
and c. 1650, the former being an elaborate 
example from Crowhurst Place, Sussex. 
Plaster ceilings came into common use after 
c. 1550. 

The remarkable change that occurred in the 
development of panelling from about 1650, 
when Inigo Jones came into prominence, is 
easily understood if one studies the fine series 
of panelled rooms from Clifford's Inn 
(1686-8), Hatton Garden (c. 1730), and 
Great George-street (1750-60), at South Ken- 
sington, and compares them with the earlier 
examples already described. The first-named 
is of oak, and has large raised panels with 
projecting or bolection mouldings mitred 
round each. The other two are of pine. 
plentifully studded with knots, and have 
large panels, each formed of several boards 
glued together. Pins are used in all this 
work to secure the tenons. Figs. 150-1 illus- 
trate the panelling of two doors from 
Hampton Court. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century wood wall-panelling gave 
place to a very different treatment, mainly in 
stucco, for which the brothers Adam became 
famous. 

In concluding this brief study, it must be 
mentioned that the development of joinery in 
remote districts seldom kept pace with the 
advance in the towns, especially during the 
later periods, and the curious method of pivot- 
ing doors on wooden “ harrs*’ or ears, used 
by the ancient Egyptians as described above, 
persisted in Yorkshire barns, according to 
Mr. Innocent, as late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ; 

[Norr.—All the illustrations accompanying 
this article have been specially drawn by 
myself, but Fig. 146 is based on Mr. Curtis 
Green's sketch in ‘' Old Cottages in Surrey,”’ 
and Figs. 138, 140, 141, 142, and 149 on 
others in Garner and Stratton’s ‘* Tudor 
Architecture.’’] 
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Westminster; WEDNESDAY. 
The Geddes “ Cuts.’’ 


Sir R. Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a statement in the House of Commons on 
the Report of the Geddes Committee, said the 
reduction of £2,100,000 proposed with regard 
to the Ministry of Health had been accepted. 
It was true that the reduction was not all 
achieved by precisely the same method as was 
suggested by the Geddes Committee, but there 
would be the same amount of reduction. The 
Committee had suggested that means should 
be taken to carry out the sale of many of the 
houses built under the Ministry of Health. 
In that recommendation the Government entirely 
concurred, and had authorised the Minister of 
Health to proceed in so far as it was necessary 
to remove statutory restrictions on sale. 

Mr. G. N. Barnes said that he sympathised 
with the denunciations of “ profiteers’” he had 
heard in that House. It was a scandalous 
thing that those who sold materials for the 
production of houses should have taken advan- 
tage of the nation’s need to feather their own 
nests. He suggested that if the Ministry of 
Health houses were to be sold they should not 
be sold to a capitalist combination wh'ch 
would make profit out of them. It had been 
suggested that they should be sold at half 
their present price, and it seemed as if someone 
might reap a large profit. If the houses were 
to be sold, let them be sold to the tenants who 
were now in them, and who might, by some 
application of the principle of credit, be enabled 
to acquire possession of the houses in which 
they lived. 


Sale of State Houses. 


Mr. Percy asked whether the Government had 
decided to take prompt measures to sell where 
possible at under cost the houses recently 
erected under the Housing Acts and regulations, 
so as to cut losses as far as might be ? 

Sir A. Mond replied that he had always 
encouraged the sale of houses by local authori- 
ties, and he was considering what further steps 
in that direction were practicable. 


Office of Works Staff. 


Sir J. Gilmour informed Viscount Wolmer 
that the administrative, professional, and clerical 
staff employed in the Office of Works in 1913 
and at the end of 1921 numbered 674 and 1,920 
respectively. The cost of the staff in 1913 was 
£149,660, while the estimated cost of the staff 
for the current financial year was £665,050, 
£80,500 of this sum being recoverable from 
local authorities in respect of services rendered 
by this department in connection with housing 
schemes and other services. 


Building Operatives. 


Sir A. Mond informed Mr. T. Thomson that 
the total numbers of men employed on housing 
schemes of local authorities and public utility 
societies on the dates mentioned in 1921 and 
1922 were as follows :—October 1, 138,334; 
November 1, 134,200; December 1, 125,344; 
January 1, 116,599; February 1, 101,235. 
Those figures were exclusive of the men em- 
ployed on houses being built with the aid of 
the private builders’ subsidy. During winter 
months it must be expected that the volume of 
employment in the building trade would 
ordinarily be reduced. 

Mr. Thomson asked whether, seeing that 
those figures showed that all available labour 
for building houses was not being utilised, the 
Minister would sanction the application of local 
authorities for further houses to be built where 
labour was available, and thus redeem the 
Prime Minister’s pledge that not a single house 
less would be built owing to the change he was 
making..-Sir A. Mond said at present he was 
sanctioning more houses in various localities 
where it could be shown that the necessity 
existed and prices were reasonable. Local 
authorities were assisting him very much in 


the policy of trying to get prices reduced by 
not asking for any large number of houses to be 
built. 

Reofing Slates. 


Mr. Macquisten asked how many tons of 
roofing slates had yet to be taken delivery of 
by the Department of Building Materials Supply, 
Edinburgh, and of this tonnage how much had 
already been paid for by that department ; 
what was the total tonnage contracted for since 
October 1, 1921; when was it proposed to close 
the slate and tile section of the Department of 
Building Materials Supply, Edinburgh; and 
was the Minister aware that the present practice 
of that Department of forcing the building 
authorities to use slates supplied by the Depart- 
ment at prices much above market prices 
was causing great dissatisfaction. 

Sir A. Mond replied that there were 2,274 
tons of slates which had been paid for by the 
Department but not yet delivered, and of those 
all but 265 tons had been allocated to particular 
housing schemes. With regard to slates which 
had been ordered by the Department on behalf 
of local authorities, but had not been paid for, 
he was unable to give an exact figure of the 
undelivered balance, because, under the arrange- 
ments which had been made to facilitate the 
closing of the Department, those slates were 
invoiced direct to the local authorities. There 
were 1,300 tons of those slates which had not 
been allocated to particular schemes. No slates 
were contracted for since October 31, or for 
some months before that date. It was proposed 
to close the Department on March 31 next, but 
he was afraid he could not give a date by which 
the whole of the slates would have been 
delivered. He was taking steps to secure that 
the Department’s commitments were liquidated 
at the earliest possible moment in order that 
the local authorities might be left free to make 
their own arrangements. With regard to the 
last part of the question, as the slates were 
ordered for local authorities’ building schemes, 
and as the Government had to bear the extra 
cost, the local authority being only liable for 
a penny rate, the working-off of those stocks 
seemed the most practical course to assume. 


The Subsidy for New Houses. 


Replying to Lieut.-Col. A. Pownall and Mr. 
T. Thomson, who asked whether it was possible 
to arrange for the housing subsidy for new 
houses which was given to local authorities to 
be extended to 1924 so as to place England and 
Wales on the same footing as Scotland, Sir A. 
Mond said he was satisfied that Article III of 
the Local Authorities (Assisted Housing Scheme) 
Regulations, 1919, administered in the light of 
the assurances he had already given, would have 
the same effect as the Scottish Regulations 
(Scottish Board of Health Order, No. 944, issued 
on May 6, 1921), and that the issue of further 
Regulations was unnecessary. 


Ruskin Park, Camberwell. 


Answering Mr. Gilbert, who asked whether the 
First Commissioner of Works had received any 
protest from the London County Council against 
the retention by his department of part of Ruskin 
Park, Camberwell, and if his department could 
do anything in order to urge on the release of 
this and all parks in London which were still 
held for Government purposes, Sir J. Gilmour 
said he was aware of the desire of the London 
County Council to resume possession of this 
land, and with that desire he was entirely in 
sympathy. He was desirous of releasing such 
park lands as soon as possible, but this was 
required at present for the hospital work of the 
Ministry of Pensions, which it had not been 
possible to arrange for carrying on elsewhere. 


Welsh Housing Commissioner. 

In answer to Mr. T. Griffiths, who asked 
whether it was proposed to close down at the 
end of March the office of the Housing Com- 
missioner for Wales and Monmouthshire, Sir 
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A. Mond said that, as part of the general policy 
of reducing expenditure on housing staffs, it 
was proposed to discontinue the separate 
Regional organisations from March 31.:The 
Regional offices had already been reduced from 
eleven to four, and the Welsh office was the 
last to be closed. These Regional offices did 
valuable work during a very difficult period, 
but in present circumstances he was satisfied 
they were unnecessary and that the additional 
expenditure they involved could not be justified. 





HOUSING AND TOWN. 
PLANNING NOTES. 


Swansea Housing Scheme. 


Following an interview with a deputation from 
the Swansea Corporation, the Ministry of Health 
has revoked its decision as regards the 119 
houses for which the Corporation had accepted 
a tender of £550 per house. The Ministry at 
first refused its sanction on the ground that the 
price was excessive, but the work of erection is 
now to be commenced at once. 


The Cost of House Building. 


In a letter to the Press, the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the London County 
Council gives a table of the rates of wages paid 
to building trade operatives in 1914, 1920-21, 
and at the present time, which shows, he says, 
that the cost of labour in bricks laid was in 
1920-21 876 per cent. higher, and is now 193 
per cent. higher, than in 1914. An analysis of 
the cost of the erection of 91 cottages on the 
Old Oak Estate, Hammersmith,’ on a cost-plus- 
lump-sum-profit basis in 1920-21, shows that. f 
a total cost of £912—including contractor’s fee of 
£24 15s. and head office charges of £19 5s.—the 
direct cost of labour was £425 10s., and that of 
materials was £358, of which 75 per cent. is 
reckoned as due to labour. The total cost of 
labour, therefore, works out at £734 out of 
£912, or 80 per cent. 


Notices to Repair Under the Housing Acts. 


The Minister of Health draws attention to the 
case R. v. Minister of Health (ex parte Rush) in 
which, on January 18 last, the High Court 
decided that the provisions as to appeals con 
tained in subsection (6) of section 15 of the 
Housing, Town-Planning, &c., Act, 1909, are 
applicable to notices requiring the execution of 
works and demands for the payment of expenses 
incurred under section 28 of the Act of 1919 

The Minister has under consideration the 
question of amending the Housing Acts (form 
of Orders and Notices) Order, 1919, but in the 
meantime suggests that all notices served by the 
council requiring the execution of works under 
section 28 of the Act of 1919 should, in addition 
to the information given on the form prescribed 
by that Order, contain the following note :- 

“Appeals to the Minister of Health.—An 
owner may appeal to the Minister of Health 
against this notice by giving notice of appeal to 
the Minister within twenty-one days after the 
notice is served.” 

‘Procedure on Appeal.—The procedure on 
any such appeal is governed by rules made by 
the Minister of Health.” 

It is further suggested that the following note 
should be added by the council to any deman 
made by it for the payment of expenses incurred 
by it under the section :— 

‘* Appeals to the Minister of Health.—An 
owner may appeal to the Minister of poe 
against this demand by giving notice of appea 
to the Minister within 21 days after the demand 
is made.” 

“Procedure on Appeal.—The procedu 
any such appeal is governed by rules ma 
the Minister of Health.” . 

Copies of the circular in which the information 
is contained can be purchased from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price Id. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


ANNUAL 


NeakLy two hundred members a.d friends 
of the Institute of Builders assembled at the 
Hotel Victoria, Charing Cross, on Wednesday 
evening, on the occasion of the annual dinner 
of that body. The President, Mr. Frederick 
Shingleton, occupied the chair, and the com- 
pany included Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Pre- 
sident, R.I.B.A.), Mr. E. J. Sadgrove (Pre- 
sident, Society of Architects), Mr. G. Tur- 
ville Brown (Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Tylers and Bricklayers), Mr. Roland 
B. Chessum (President, London Mastet 
Builders’ Association), Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest (Architect to the London County 
Council), Mr. E. J. Brown (Director of the 
London Master Builders’ Association), Mr. 
G. M. Burt, Mr. B. C. Aldous, Mr. T. G. 
Angell, F.R.I.B.A.. Mr. F. Higgs, Mr. J. G. 
Mallett, Mr. A. D. Spooner, Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike, Mr. Samuel Smethurst, Mr. G. W. 
Humphreys (Chief Engineer to the London 
County Council), Mr. H. E. Knott (President, 
Timber. Trades Federation), Mr. W. G. 
Newton (President, Architectural Associa- 
tion), Mr. R. I. Tasker, Mr. F. L. Dove, 
Mr. R. W. Burrows, Mr. C. E. Elliott, Mr. 
W. S. A. Gordon, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Walter 
Lawrence, Mr. A. G. White (Secretary, 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers), Mr. F. Wall, Mr. Sidney Tatchell, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. §. Roberts, Mr. J. Mars- 
land, Mr. J. Coleridge, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Dudley Bartlett, Mr. F. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. F. E. Wallis, Mr. M. Wheeler, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. J. Gayer, Mr. C. R. 
Parker, Mr. W. J. Rudderham, Mr. A. 
Roome, Mr. J. Storrs, Mr. S. F. 
Shingleton, Mr. Leslie Shingleton, Mr. 
H. T. Holloway, Mr. A. D. S. Rice, Mr. 
R. J. Holliday, Mr. E. C. Desch, Mr. Frank 
Woods, Mr. T. Thorne, Mr. F. G. Hodges. 
Mr. F. W. Loasby, Mr. C. E. Roberts, and 
Mr .A. H. Hutchinson (Secretary). For the 
first time in the history of these functions 
many ladies were present. 

Following the loyal toasts, the health of 
“The Imperial Forces *’ was proposed by 
Mr. F. J. Gaver, who said but for the or- 
ganised opposition of the trade unions the 
building trades’ scheme for the employment of 
ex-Service men would have been an un- 
qualified success; it would have enabled the 
employers to liquidate their debt to the ex- 
Service men and would have done much to 
relieve the lamentable unemployment that was 
at present so prevalent. It was unthinkable 
that the trade unions could be so selfish and 
unjust as to interfere with the right of the 
returned soldiers to earn their living. 

Mr. Ratpn J. Hotzmay, in response, 
said the Forces were thankful for the efforts 
being made to provide employment for ex- 
Service men, and particularly for the efforts 
of the building trade. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of powerful unions, and he believed of 
some Government departments, the building 
industry had refused to be drawn from the 
path of duty and had carried out to the best 
of its ability the undertaking to employ ex- 
Service men into which it had entered at 
very great sacrifice and expense. 

The toast of “The Architects and Sur- 
veyors ’ was proposed by Mr. Roranp B. 
Cressum, ; 

Mr. Part, Warernovsr responded, and in 
© course of an entertaining speech expressed 
“oe Pleastre at seeing Mr. Sadgrove re- 
installed President of the Society of Architects. 
mm, Institute of Builders and its Presi- 
who eae Proposed by Mr. W. H. Nicuorzs, 
in ye the Thstitute was the educative force 
thew building industry, which sought to 

ate builders on what buildings should be, 


DINNER. 


which was not necessarily what they were 
under the limitations builders sometimes had 
to put up with, In a few well-chosen words, he 
complimented the President on the energy 
which he threw into the work of the Institute. 

The Presipext, in responding, said the 
Council of the Institute of Builders had re- 
cently approved a syllabus of examination 
for new members of the Associate class, which 
would come into force after this year. That 
syllabus was of a very high grade. But 
whatever standard of education were re- 
quired in the future there would not be 
better builders than there had been in the 
past; builders might be raised to a higher 
social status, but the principal contracting 
firms of the past and of the present time had 
been built up by men who by their own per 
sonality had risen from the ranks. To what- 
ever extent builders were educated, that ner: 
sonality would always be the main factor in 
the success of any builder. Referring to the 
conferences now being held in an endeavour 
to produce a building code for the whole 
country, he said when he took office he 
thought a few business men representing each 
of the interested parties could agree upon a 
code which would be equitable to all con- 
cerned in a very short time. He had learnt, 
however, that that was not so. The building 
industry required a code that would be ac- 
knowledged by the Government, to cover the 
whole of the country, but he was afraid it 
would be some time before such a code were 
agreed; he hoped, however, that it would be 
consummated during next year. 

The toast of ‘‘ Our Guests '’ was proposed 
by Mr. Ernest J. Brown, and responded to 
by Mr. G. Turvitte Brown. 


ee 
—_ 


THE CRISIS IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. H. Bryant Newbold, of the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, in 
reply to the article by Mr. S. Stranks in our 
issue for February 2/. 


Str,—Mr. Stranks asks many questions, and 
the writer, having personal knowledge of Mr. 
Stranks and holding him in the highest esteem, 
feels urged to supply the answer to a few of 
these questions. However, it is regrettable that 
at the very outset the reply must be prefaced 
by even yet another question, and this is, 
“Is there one?” Are we not always hearing of 
crises in the building industry? Are we not 
growing somewhat satiated of these crises ? 
In searching through our guide book to the by- 
paths through the mystifying jungle of words, 
we find “crisis” explained as meaning “a 
time when anything is at its height and ripe for 
a change.” Obviously such a condition must, 
in the nature of things temporal, be finite. 
A “crisis” cannot be chronic, or it becomes 
a recognised condition and is no longer a crisis, 
whereas for years we have read and heard of this 
crisis or these crises in the building trade. Can 
a crisis be a state which we call into being, at 
will, to suit our own convenience? Can a crisis 
come into being instantaneously and at our 
command, like the genii who obeyed the rubbed 
button of “ Alf”? Can it be that some see in 
crises, home-made and often imaginary, some 
benefit to be derived? The writer cannot 
answer these questions, for he does not know. 

But in one matter at least he feels competent 
to assist Mr. Stranks in his perplexities; and 
it is in answer to the most potent of the many 
questions which are asked by Mr. Stranks 
In referenee to the National Wages and Con- 





ditions Council and the automatic adjustment 
thereby of the operatives’ wages, the question 
is asked, ‘‘Why should our conditions be 
stereotyped? Why should our desires be 
restricted when the employers’ are not?” 
Indeed, a very reasonable and potent question ; 
and the writer is convinced that this question 
has not been asked unwittingly and without 
some considerable thought having been given 
to the subject. Nevertheless, in common with 
every other individual in the community, the 
desires of the employer in the building industry 
are restricted in an even more marked degree 
than most by no other condition so much as 
by that horrible nightmare, the cost of living, 
and the consequent demand or lack of demand 
for the product of his industry. 

There is also one condition even more decided 
and decisive in the affairs of those engaged, in 
whatever capacity. in the building industry, 
This is the cost of building. The writer would 
endeavour to elucidate this point by means of 
an illustration chosen with particular care, 
impersonally, that it may not be the cause of 
offence to anyone; and with this in mind, 
would postulate the axiom that in order to 
ensure the successful working of any machine, 
human or inanimate, there must be at .least 
three necessary essentials. There must first 
be the machine capable of working; there 
must be the fuel or food to repair that exhaustion 
which will ensue without such supply; and 
there must be a mind or agency of some kind to 
control the work which that vitalised engine 
may do. And as no one after childhood’s days 
are past actuates engines for the mere fun of the 
thing and without the desire and intention of 
effecting some result, we may take it that there 
is a fourth party or force concerned. This will 
be that party to whom the resultant product 
of the combined forces previously mentioned 
will be of interest. 

Now, whilst the smooth working of these 
combined forces may well produce an article of 
decided value it may readily be agreed that any 
one is dependent on the others. The engine 
will not work without its fuel, which fuel must 
be supplied by someone, nor will that engine or 
machine work satisfactorily unless controlled by 
some external force or agent. Equally, if that 
force be applied wrongly, the engine will suffer 
and come to a standstill sooner or later ; equally, 
if the fuel be supplied improperly the work will 
cease. In fact, in any or all of these cases the 
resultant product will suffer and finally cease 
to be produced, to the inevitable detriment of 
all three parties concerned. 

But what of the fourth party or force—the 
party for whom the product is produced ? Can 
the engine force this fourth party to receive 
and pay for a product which this party does 
not want’? Can the fuel force the engine to 
work faster or more finely of itself? Will the 
controlling force continue to supply fuel to an 
engine which produces a commodity which has 
no value because of its unmarketable nature— 
a commodity which, because of the cost of the 
fuel, cannot be made so that it can be sold to 
the fourth party at a price at which he is 
willing to purchase? Can any external force 
be found which will compel the controlling force 
to supply fuel to the engine to produce an un- 
saleable article for the sole reason of keeping 
that engine at work ? 

This last is the pith of all the many questions 
in one. In those dark Middle Ages men spent 
lifetimes in research for that agent which would 
transform all metals into gold; but it was not 
found, and it is not found to-day; neither 
will it be found until men recognise that there 
is but one, and that one has been and is now 
close at hand wanting only recognition. One 
agent only is there which will transmute the 
baser metals into gold: and that is work- 
spelt in the Latin language “labor” and in 
English “labour” and in the American again 
“ce labor. ” 

But in none of these languages does the work 
mean only work executed with the hands. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BUILDING COSTS. 


~ Av a meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, held on Monday last, Mr- 
B. Price Davies read a paper, entitled “‘ The Analysis of Building Costs.” 
After some preliminary remarks, he gave the following table of com- 
parative examples of output in connection with the erection of parlour 
type houses under the housing schemes. A, B, © and D represent four 
men who undertake very similar tasks, and they in their turn engage 
employees to enable them to execute such work. A, B,’C and D are 
responsible for the control of the work, and are open to lose or gain by 
the results of their individual administration, while the men they employ 
are responsible for the actual output :— 





A. B. C. D. 





TRADES. 
a Hours. Hours. Hours. | Hours. 
Bricklayers : 435 385 573 ‘787 
\/arpenters and joiners 346 417 472 944 
Plumbers ; 84 118 128 121 


Glaziers and painters 223 140 148 178 





1,416 1,392 1,658 2,262 
856 1,214 989 1,360 


Total skilled 
Labourers, unskilled 





| 
| 

} 

| 

Slaters and plasterers’... es | 328 332 337 232 

ee | 

| 

| 

| 


Total hours 


| 2,272 | 2,606 2,647 3,622 


| | 


An examination of the aggregate, he said, revealed that A and _ his 
employees had done best, B and © were practically equal, while D had 
exceeded A in man-hours by over 50 per cent. <A further examination 
of the detailed figures, even when comparing B and C, did not indicate 
entire harmony, the detailed figures being variable although the tasks 
are similar. It might be expected that the average of those four men 
would be an infallible guide for estimating such a task, but he had averaged 
a number of builders in batches of ten and had found considerable differ- 
ences in the averages. 

An effort had been made during recent years to allocate definite per- 





centages for the respective trades, but that was suitable only for very 


approximate calculations which were often unreliable. The next table 
indicated how those percentages might vary by reason of ‘very simple 
and natural causes. ‘I'he average of one of the batches of ten previously 
mentioned had been used :— ; 


Labour ANALYSIS IN PERCENTAGES FOR HovusE EREOTION. 





A. h. C. dD. 

Percentage | Percentage 
of £8. d. | of £8. d. 
with rates | with rates 
for skilled | for skilled 


Percentage Percentage 

















TRADE, of hours, of hours, labour at | Jabour at 

including excluding 2s. 4d.and| 10d. and 

making making unskilled unskilled 

joinery. joinery. labour at | Jabour at 

| 2s. 1d. per | 7d. per hour. 
hour. 

Bricklayers ........-+++. 15.8 ye 18.5 20.2 
Carpenters and joiners .. 26.2 | iy 18.0 19.6 
I cig 5.8 so es'9 8.0 4.6 5.2 5.4 5.9 
Slaters and plasterers 10.6 11.9 12.4 13.5 
(Glaziers and painters... . 6.5 7.2 7.6 8.3 
Total skilled labour 63.7 59.2 8: in AS 
Labourers, unskilled .... 36.3 40.8 38.1 | 32.6 
Total ...... 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


| | 


Column B gave the basic averages, which did riot allow for making 
joinery, and gave the percentages of man-hours, monetary value being 
ignored. Column A also gave the averages of man-hours, but they 
allowed for making joinery, and the percentages differed considerably 
from those of B. Columns © and D introduced monetary percentages 
based upon the percentages of B. In comparing them with B it would 
be found that they were not the same as B, and the varying rate between 
skilled and unskilled labour accounted for the change. The percentages 
of © had heen worked out on the basis of the highest post-war rates, 
while those of D were worked out from pre-war rates, and there, again, 
they stubbornly refused identical results. He did not desire to convey 
the impression that analysis of building costs was altogether unreliable, 
and that estimating was therefore naturally in the same category. He 
had made use of its variable results in order to give some statistics, and 
to show some of its complications and the need for individual analysis. 
Krom thorough analysis a fairly sound synthesis could be found in the 
same way that a man could make for success by analysing his experiences 

-sorting out the good and bad results for the sake of future experiences. 

The next table showed how individual analysis revealed the necessity 
for individual estimates. In preference to measuring up each contract 
monthly, the stage system was often adopted. The following table 
indicated how three such “‘ stage ’ valuations could vary, the values being 
arrived at from priced bills of quantities for the brick houses and from 
costs for the concrete houses. A representéd a parlour type brick house 





priced two years ago, B a non-parlour brick house a twelvemonth later, 
and C a special construction (concrete) parlour house of a recent date. 
The stages of the last were not taken as frequently as those of the brick 
houses. Here, again, the percentage would vary by inclusion and exclusion 
of items in comparative stages. A was reminiscent of days when one was 
fortunate if the steel casements arrived in time to fix before the second 
coat of plastering was applied, while B, on the other hand, provided for 
fixing wooden casements as the brickwork proceeded. The first stages 
of both purposely indicated the dangers of incorrectly priced bills A 
being priced too low, and B priced too high. B also included for a greater 
quantity of brickwork in foundations than might actually be the case, 
and that was another danger of the “ stage” system :— 

















{ | 
| A. | B. Cc. 
7, | rage. ’ \|- 
% | Per cent. || \ Per ce 
= | Description. | Per cent. | Eaten || Per cent. | tl ann of —e ae bre 
ZL | per ; of | per | of | per | of 
stage. | previous || stage. previous | stage. | previous 
| stages. | | stages. | | stages. 
1 Excavation, 1.7 | 1.7 | ot Se. t.. we ss 
and con- | 
| . crete. | | 
2 D.P.C. level} 2.2 3.9 | 3.5 6.4 5.0 0 
3 |Ground floor 6.1 10.0 5.4 11.8 — — 
sill level. | 
4 | First floor 12.2 22.2 10.6 22.4 || 29.5 27.5 
level. 
5 Ready for 11.1 33.3 15.2 Sa = 
roof. 
6 |Roofed ..; 12.3 45.6 | 48.7 33.7 61.2 
7 | First coat | 12.7 58.3 15.1 63.8 7.5 | 68.7 
of plaster- 
ing. | 
8 Seconddo. 21.8 | 80.1 14.7 78.5 { 11.9 80.6 
9 Painted .. 14.3 | 94.4 ms | BS; .— [| — 
10 |Completed «5.6 | 100.0 | 5.5 | 100.0 || 19.4 | 100.0 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 





In dealing with the analysis of building costs from another and more 
familiar point of view, he had selected a cubic yard of stock brickwork, 
which again reflected the variable nature of the subject. To state that a 
cubic yard of brickwork took a certain number of bricks and a certain 
quantity of mortar was misleading and unreliable unless qualified with 
further information. The next table illustrated this point, and he had 
taken two sizés of bricks, the larger one being the general size in the Cardiff 
district, while the smaller brick might be of a size in more gercral use 
in some other parts of the country. He had also taken three mortar 
alternatives, the first being for bricks without frogs, the second for bricks 
with only one frog, and the third for double-frogged bricks. It would be 
seen that the quantity of mortar varied considerably, the frogged brick 
taking considerably more mortar than the one without. The depths 
of the frogs were assumed to be three-eighths of an inch, and for bricks 
with deeper frogs (some were half an inch deep) a still greater quantity 
of mortar was required. Two sizes of joints only were taken, and he had 
left out the more general j-in. joint, making use of }-in. and 4-in. joints 
in order to make a more rapid comparison. The monetary cost values 
had been worked out at the same basic rates, and those were given in 
italics underneath the mortar alternatives which respectively influenced 
them. The results were variable, and the extremes of the monetary 
values were 40s. 2d. and 52s. 7d. per cube yard, while if overhead charges 
and profit were added the difference would be still greater : — 


ALLOWING FOR 1 BRICKLAYER AND 1 LABOURER LAyING 75 BRICKS PER 
Hovr. 


Per Yard Cube of Brickwork. 





Mortar Alternatives. 
| No. of |__ 





Si arma. igs | 1 bricklayer 
Sizes of bricks and thickness | per For | For For | and 
of joints. cubic | bricks bricks | bricks | 1 labourer. 
| yard. | without with with 
frogs. 1 frog. | double 
frogs. 
C.Yds.:| C. Yds. | C. Yds. Hours. 
(A) 8Z in. x 4fin. x 23in | 386 | -167| +207 | +257 B15 








50/6 51/6 | 52/7 


with }-in. Joints .. 
307 +350 4-51 


(B) Ditto with fin. ditto 338 +263 


46/9.| 47/8 | 48/6 : 
(C) 9in. x 4$in. x 3in. 327 148 | «+191 | = +233 4-31) 
with } in. Joints .. 43/2 | 44/- | 44fil 
(D) Ditto with fin. ditto 285 -259| +296 | -333 3°80) 


so/2 | gofi1| 41/8 








It would be seen that the small-sized brick required more mortar and 
labour than the larger one, while the larger the size of the joint the fewer 
the number of bricks and the greater the quantity of mortar: But the 
analysis of brickwork was still incomplete. He had taken only two sizes 
of bricks, while it could be pointed out that 9 in. brickwork took less 
mortar per cube quantity than walls of greater thickness, and that 1! in. 
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cavity brickwork and 4} in. brickwork took still less than 9in. He had 
not analysed the labours, for he had assumed that a bricklayer and 
labourer would lay 75 bricks per hour, or 600 per eight-hour day. The 
greater the quantity of mortar per given cube the greater the time to mix, 
carry and spread it. The type of bond employed was also an important 
factor, for some bonds had a greater percentage of heading bricks than 
others, and in fairly narrow walls that counted for.a great deal; headers 
took more time to lay than stretchers. A yard,super of facing work 
(single face) built with 8} in. x 4}in.x2}in. bricks with jin. joints in 
English bond required’ 69 bricks, Flemish bond 62, English garden-wall 
bond 58, and Flemish garden-wall bond 53. 

He suggested that naming of various sizes of slates be discontinued—the 
classification in sizes was far more explicit and did not unnecessarily tax the 
memory; that the sooner the standard system of quantities was ready 
the better; that old systems of construction which were now replaced by 
modern methods should be deleted from text books and syllabuses of 
examinations ; and that the bushel as a measure of volume for building 
work be discarded, and be replaced by the cube foot or cube yard. 

The data in the remaining portion dealt with the analysis of the costs 
of a semi-detached house of the parlour type, built under conditions laid 
down by the Ministry of Health, and he assumed that the house was 
worth 10,000 units. That basis had several advantages. If the 
monetary value of the house, when building was reaching its highest 
figure, was £1,000, then any units were easily transformed to money 
values by rémoving the decimal point one place. For instance, if an 
analysis threw out a value to be 543 units, that could be read as £54.3. 
If it was desired to convert those units to percentages, it was again easily 
done by removing the decimal point two places; and 543 units would 
become 5.43 per cent. Again, it could quite reasonably be assumed that 
the rate for skilled mien"was 2s. 2d. per hour, and for unskilled men ls. 103d. 
per hour, and that the resultant average price of labour per working 
hour per man was 2s., when the cost of the house was £1,000. That one 
man’s working hour could therefore be taken as of 1 unit value. Taking 
the figure thrown out by analysis again as a value of 543 units, and that 
such value represented a cost of labour, then that could be transcribed 
into 543 working hours for one man. In the analysis which followed, an 
endeavour was made to resolve ultiinately the units under two headings. 
The first heading would be for units of cost based upon man’s earning 
power or work, and was termed “‘ Labour.” That was not confined to 
manual workers, but included all classes of workers whether labourer or 
employer, and that in all types of industry. The second heading would 
absorb all the units of cost based upon the earning power of money, and 
that was termed “ Profit.” ; 

It was found that the second analysis threw out numerous classes of 
building materials for further analysis, and that the third threw out 
another lot, and so ad infinitum. At the end of the third analysis he 
had resolved the units yet to be analysed in the proportion of the ones 
already resolved into units of labour and profit. An average of 5 per 
cent. profit had been taken throughout, and it must be borne in mind 
that that was a percentage of the turnover, and not on capital. For 
instance, if a man had a capital of £100 and an annual turnover of £300 
a profit of 5 per cent. on his turnover would mean 15 per cent. on his 
capital The 5 per cent. “ profit” did not include any overhead 

charges ; it was the clear net profit when all salaries had been paid. 

An investigation of the analysis of costs of the various materials 
showed that they varied in the extent of the analysis. If the system of 
analysis were followed up to the ultimate end, and 2s. per man per hour 
be accepted as an average, then the unit values of each industry could 
be abstracted, and how many hours found such industry contributed 
of the erection of a house. He almost felt that an assumption that all 
items were roundly made up of labour 45%, materials 50%, and profit 
5%, Would have brought him to the determination with far less trouble. 


























Tar . 
, Per- —— —— 
—__—_—_ centage. | For 
Labour. Profit. further 
. — | analysis. 
First ANALYSIS. ‘gmiogoes — 
(4) Labour .. 3,000-0 units 30-0 
(B) Materials -- 6,5000 ,, 65-0 
(c) Profit 5000, : 50 500-0 
10,000-0 units | 100-0 | 
mt eta ct 
SEcOND ANALYSIS. | 
(A) Labour -— 
1. Excavators and general 
labourers Be a 36°6 | 1,100 
2. Bricklayers = - 16:0 | 480 
3. Slaters - © 1-7 | 50 
4. Carpenters and joiners. . 15-7 | 470 
5. Plasterers . . - - 9-0 | 270 
6. Plumbers and gasfitters. . 47! 140 
/. Painters and decorators. 6-3 | 190 
8. Glaziers ,., ; 3 10 
9. Watchman - ie 2°3 | 70 
10. Foreman and timekeeper | 37 | 110 
li. Builder and clerk. . ie | 3°7 110 
ena pews 
| 100-0 | 3,000 
Carried forward | 3,000-0 5(0- 


CXS 


a 





885 





Per- 
centage. 
Brought forward 
(B) Materials :— 
1. Aggregates, costing trans- | 
port only : 
1 (a) Ashes 1-2 
1 (6) Coke breeze 2 
1 (c) Sand 9 
2. Bricks 17-7 
3. Brick sundries 9 
4. Cement oi 3°] 
5. Crushed limestone : 
5 (a) 2 in. Crushed stone | 6 
5 (b) $ in. chippings 3 
6. Chippings, granite .. 5 
7. Goad .. o- oe 3 
8. Concrete materials 2°5 
9. Damp-proof course 5 
10. Drain pipes 1-8 
11. Gas fittings “9 
12. Glass a ‘7 
13. Grates and ranges 2-6 
14. Gutters and down-pipes 1-8 
15. Hardware goods (larger 
items) .. i cn 4-5 
16. Ironmongery 1-1 
17. Joinery 15-4 
18. Lead as - 3:1 
19. Lime, brown lump “9 
20. do. do. ground .. 5 
21. do. White “6 
22. Locks and fastenings 8 
23. Paint materials ‘9 
24. Plant 1-5 
25. Sanitary ware és “9 
26. Slates, roofing .. i 13-3 
27. Slate mantles, enamelled 5 
28. Steel, reinforcement 3 
29. Sundries, rates, &c. 1-5 
30. Timber... Bel lewis 13-9 
31. Transport, road (Horse) , . 4-0) 
32. Water fittings 8 
Totals 100-0 
THIRD ANALYSIS. 
1. Aggregates, costing transport 
only :— 
1 (a) Ashes 80-0 units. 
1 (b) Coke 
breeze 10-0 
1 (c) Sand 60-0 
a | 
150-0 units | 
Road Transport (Motor) : | 
Labour a . sein 40-0 
Fuel 18-0 
Plant 29-0 
Sundries 8-0 | 
Profit 5:0 
100-0 
2. Bricks (1,150 units) :— 
Labour om 50-0 
Coal - 20-0 
Oil and sundries 4-0 
Road transport (motor) 15-0 
Plant .. : i | 5-0 
Royalty 1-0 
Profit .. 5-0 
100-0 | 
3. Brick Sundries (air bricks, 
ridge tiles, chimney pots) 
(60 units) :— ! 
Labour .. . 60-0 
Coal os 9-0 | 
Oil and sundries 4-0 
Rail transport 15-0 
Plant .. 70 
Profit .. ies 50 | 
|— | 
| 100-0 | 








Carried forward 








: a + 
3,671-0 | 





UNnItTs. 


| For 

| 

| further 
analysis. 


Labour. | Profit. 


2,000-0 |  5%-0 


80-0 
10-0 
6-0 
1,150-0 


200-0 


40-0 
20-0 
30-0 
20-0 
160-0 
30:0 
120-0 
60-0 
45-0 
170-0 
120-0 


290-0 
70-0 
1,000-0 
200-0 
60-0 
30-0 
40-0 
55-0 
60-0 
100-0 
60-0 
800-0 
30-0 
20-0 
100-0 


260-0 
50-0 


6,500-0 





60-0 
27-0 
43°5 
12-0 


~1 
or 


230-0 
46-0 
l 72-5 


57-5 
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Per | Units. . | ne Units. : 
centage. or cen : ——— 
Labour. | Profit. | further || a Labour | Profit. | a. 2 
1 ee 1 = 2 __ | analysis. | analysis, 
Brought forward 3,671-0 579°5 619-5 | Brought forward 3,947-8 | 613-5 | 920-7 
4, Cement (200 units) :— | 11. Gas Fittings (60 ess ha 
Labour , oe 36-0 72-0 Labour - 300 = 18-0. 
Coal 20-0 40-0 | Coal .. 12-0 | 7-2 
Oils and sundries 8-0 16-0 | Materials 33-0 | 19-8 
Road transport (motor) 10-0 20-0 | a. 12-0 { 7 
Rail do. ‘ 5-0 10-0 | Sundries 53-0 1-8 
Plant .. 15-0 30-0 | Rail Saupert . 50 | 3-0 
Royalty 1-0 2-0 | Profit . ; } 5-0 | 3-0 
Profit 5-0 10-0 | 
paaccara pay 100-0 
100-0 12. Glass (45 units) (analysis ——— 
5. Orushed Limestone :— ——— assumed) :— | 
5 (a) 2 in. crushed Labour dis - a 50-0 22:5 | 
_ Stone .. 40-0 | Materials ne ee 30-0 | 18-5 
5(b) fin. chippings 20-0 Rail transport 30-0 | eB 
se | Sundries ‘ ee es 5-0 2-2 
60-0 | Sen vos “ew. ae 5-0 | 28 
Labour 50-0 30-0 100-0 
Coal 3-0 18 || 13. Grates and Ranges (170 a 
Rad transport ( motor) 30-0 18-0 units) :-— 
Plant .. ' ne 7-0 | 4-2 Labour oy <2 Z. 25-0 42-0 | 
Rates and sundries a 4-0 \* 24 Materials a 7 25-0 | | 45 
Royalties 1-0 6 | Coal .. 10-0 | 17-0 
Profit . 5:0 3:0 | Rail transport 10-0 | | 17-0 
— Plant . ; 10-0 17-0 
100-0 Sundries 15-0 | 25°5 
6. CRiaginge nenigee water — | Profit .. 5-0 | 8-5 
Labour - 50-0 15:0 | 
Coal oe 3-0 “9 100-0 
Rail transport 30-0 90 || 14. Gutters and Down Pipes (120 |>-—— 
Plant . oe 7-0 2-1 || units) :— } 
Rates and sundrie ae 50 1-5 Labour 30-0 36-0 | 
Profit . 5-0 15 Materials 20-0 | 24-0 
Coal .. o* ow 10-0 | | 120 
100-0 Rail transport | = oe 10-0 | 120 
7. Coal (20 units) :— ™ Plant . ‘ ‘a os 10-0 | 120 
Labour— \ Sundries 15-0 | 18-0 
(a) Direct local . . 72-0 1} Profit .. 5-0 6-0 | 
(6) Indirect local 7-0 | 
(c) Other than above 10-0 100-0 
89-0 17:8 | 15. Sete: | (oop er cy- 
Rates and sundries .. e—_ linders, Mil ilers, 
Royalties 4-0 8 | boilers, w.c. “ge flush 
Profit .. 2-0 “4 | pipes, washi coppers, 
5-0 1-0 | baths and fittings for lava- | 
tory basins) (290 —" — | | 
100-0 Labour , -- | 300, 87:0! 

8. Concrete Materials (fence, posts, ———= | Matusiales | 30-0 | | 87-0 
hoods and corbels, parti- | Coal 5-0 | 14-5 
tion slabs) (160 — a Rail transport 5-0 | 14-5 

Labour ° 40-0 64-0 Plant . o. | 10-0 | 29-0 

Cement 20-0 32:0 | Sundries adi 3 -- | 160] 43-5 

Sand .. 3-0 48 | Profit .. “eo 5-0 | 14-5 

Pea gravel 8-0 12-8 _—_____ 

Coke breeze 1-0 1-6 | 100-0 | 

Steel 9-0 14-4 Zan 

Coal 1-0 16 | 16. Ironmongery (nails, fencing | 

Timber 2-0 32 wire, eye-bolts, air grat- | 

Oil and sundries 6-0 76 | ings, hip stays, gutter | 

Road transport (motor) 5-0 8:0 | brackets, wall ties) (70 | 

Profit .. ‘ oe 5-0 8-0 {i units) :— 
eaten | Labour | 860) 245 mn 
100°0 Hl Materials 25-0 | 17-5 

9. Damp-Proof Course (Bitumen) ——=— I Coal .. 5-0 | 35 

(30 units) :— | Rail transport ¥ 5-0 | 39 
Labour 20-0 6-0 } Plant . we we ae 70 
Materials 52-0 15°6 | Sundries a -- | 160) s 10-5 
Coal 3-0 9 | Profit .. 5:0 | 3°5 
Plant . 6-0 18 | | 
Sundries 4-0 1-2 | 100-0 | 
Rail transport 10-0 3-0 oe 
Profit .. . 5-0 1-5 | 17. Joinery (1,000 vad — 

Labour “ 30-0 | 300-0 400-0 
100-0 Timber 40-0 | 40-0 
|e aan Nails .. 40 20-0 
10. Drain Pipes (120 units) :— 60-0 72-0 Coal .. 2-0 | = 
Labour . “A 9-0 10-8 Oil and sundries 5-0 | 30-0 
Coal 4-0 483 | Plant . R80 | 4 
Oil and sundries 15-0 18-0 | Road transport (motor) ? ’ 6-0 | 
Rail transport 7-0 8-4 Profit . “| ot 5-0 50-0 
Plant .. 5-0 6-0 
Profit .. | 100-0 
100-0 | — | — 
: anh ae. ae . 4.4783 | 701°3 | 2,055-4 
Carried forward 1394738 613-5 920°7 Carried forward .. 
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N 
| Units } 
nar | NITS. sis UNITs, 
ih, a centage. | For + centage. For 
+ er Labour. | Profit. | further Labour. | Profit. | further 
alysis, J a a | | analysis. | analysis. 
‘ i - 
920-7 Brought forward .. 4,478°3 | 701-3 /2,055-4 | 9 | Brought forward .. 5213 | 7715 | 2,655-0 
18. Lead (milled, pipe and compo || 27. Slate Mantles, Enamelled (30 
pipe) (200 units) :— | " — _ sini si 
7-2 Labour pagan 70) 140 abour 5: 5 
19.8 Pig- jead 70-0 140-0 Slate .. ‘ : 50-0 15-0 
7-2 Coal h 5-0 10-0 Enamel and sundries 20-0 6°7 
18 Rail transport 3-0 6-0 Plant ee ee ee ee 10-0 3-0 
3-0 Sundries 5-0 10-0 Profit ee ee eo ee 50 1-5 
Plant .. 5-0 10-0 settee 
Profit .. 5-0 10-0 _ 100-0 
— 28. Steel Reinforcement (20 units): = —- 
; _ 100-0 Labour— 
19. Lime (Brown Lump) (60 seeemeenenne (a) Local 50-0 
units) :— (6) Other than loc al 40-0 
18-5 Labour 46-0 27-6 tenuis 
45 Coal 23-0 13-8 90-0 18-0 
9.9 Rail transport 21-0 12-6 Rates and sundries .. 4-0 8 
— 4 1-5 Royalties 1-0 2 
ant .. . 15 | Profit .. 5-0 1-0 
Profit . 5-0 3-0 leas 
100-0 ‘ iaiacl siaiaaiee 
20. Lime (Ground Brown) (30 = 29. Sundries, Rates, dc, (assumed) 
units) :— ‘ gee units) :-— tn ie 
2-5 Labour 43-0 12-9 abour ; 5: 5 
7-0 Coal .. 20-0 6-0 Materials 10-0 10-0 
7-0 Rail transport 22-0 6-6 Profit . . 5.0 5-0 
70 Sundries ie 3-0 9 eee 
55 Plant .. 7-0 2-1 100-0 
Profit .. 5-0 15 ™ 30. Timber (carcasing timber, -— 
7000 mouldings, skirtings, shelv- 
‘ ing, flooring, laths, and 
21. Lime, White (40 seat — — slate saueue (900 wen — 
oa ‘ 7 ro 20-0 Labour i 40-0 | 360-0 
Co oe ‘ 12-0 Coal .. 1.0 9-0 
4-0 Plant . ‘ 2:5 1-0 Road transport ( horse) 10-0 90-0 + 
2-0 Rail transport 10-0 4-0 Rail do. 3-0 27-04 
2-0 Sundries... 2-0 1-0 Plant . 7-0 63-0 
2-0 Profit .. 5-0 2-0 Oil and sundries 9-0 81-0 
3-0 a0. — timber 25-0 225-0 
Pit Profit . 5-0 | 45-0 
22. Locks and Fastenings (55 |\—— ” ; : , 
units) :— 
50: . 100-0 
ned ae sid 13-8 31. Transport, Road (Horse) (250 
Brass .. 5-0 2-7 units) :— ‘ 
Plant 1-5 41 Labour 50-0 | 130-0 
pal Se : ! Fodder 35-0 91-0 
Oil and sundries 2-5 1-3 H > an 
‘ m ae orse and Plant 10-0 26-0 
Rail transport 5-0 2-7 Prof 5) 134 
Profit .. ; 5-0 2-7 rofit .. ca oe *% 5 3°0 
~ 100-0 100-0 
0 23. Paint Materials (60 — — 32. Water Fittings (50 vesiaade — . 
5 Labour ae 56 5-0 3-0 Labour : - 30-0 15-0 
5 Rail transport 5-0 3-0 Coal 12-0 6-0 
0 Materials 80-0 48-0 Materials 33-0 165 
5 Plant .. 5-0 3-0 Plant .. 12-0 6-0 
Profit .. 5-0 3-0 Sundries 3-0 1-5 
: 100-0 Rail transport o 5-0 2°5 
ene ~ we _ 5 2°5 
24. Plant (100 units) :— Pr 9 és ; 
Labour ee ‘ 40-0 ’ 
Coal — jh | 15-0 — | 
Materials a 30-0 Ratios making up the 10,000 units at the | 
Railtransport —.. 0 5-0 end of the third analysis 5,826-0 | 839-7 | 3,334:3 
Rates and sundries .. 5 0 5-0 eres 
. Profit .. . 5-0 | The 3,334-3 units yet to be analysed split up 
, 100-0 | into units of labour and profit respec- 
: 25. Sanitary Ware (sinks, w.c. . tively in the proportion one bears to 
pans and lavatory basins) pao other at the end of the third 7 ee 
. (60 units) :-— analysis ; YF 914: “0 | 
) 
Labour , 500 | 30-0 | 
Materials 25-0. | 15-0 | The 10,000 units ultimately resolved into | Totals, 
Coal .. 10-0 | 6-0 units of labour and profit respectively | 8,740-3 | 1,259-7 | 10,000 
Rail transport oe 8-0 4:8 3 
Rates and sundries .. + 1-2 Percentages of ditto 8-7403 | 12-597 | 100 
Profit . ' r. 5-0 | . 
) 000 te Monetary values on the basis of £1,000 total 
aamunaiad cost a ‘ «»« (£87403 | 2125-97 | £1,000 
‘ 26. Slates, Roofing — mans — 70-0 | 
) Labour 3.9 | 260-0 Total number of hours of all occupations on 
) Coal 5-0 24-0 the basis of 2s. (or I unit) per man per 
) Plant . . 4-0 | 40-0 hour 8,740°3 man-hours 
Road transport (motor) 7-0 32-0 
or do. = 6-0 | 56-0 | Period of time (on the basis of a 44-hour 
a and venoms . . 50 48:0 | week). It would take one man to 
Profit . “* ed Cee sh 40-0 build a house, ignoring co-operation :— | Hours. Weeks. Years. 
- 100-0 (a) Erection only .. - | 3000-0 68-2 | 13 
) es | ‘ | (6) Erection and A other produc tion 8740-3 198-6 | 3-82 
Carried forward 52138 7715 | 2,655°0 || 
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EXHIBITION. 





Tuts year’s “ Ideal Home ” Exhibition, which 
was opened. at Olympia last week by Princess 
Alice, Countess of Athlone, has lost much of 
the interest from the constructional point of 
view which its predecessor contained. Last 
year a large number of new methods of con- 
struction about which a great deal had been 
heard were gathered together for inspection, 
while this year the exhibitors have mainly 
concentrated on the interior decoration, fur- 
nishing, and fitting of a house. 

Some well-known firms are, however, repre- 
sented in the constructional section. The 
excellent interior effects which can be obtained 
by the use of “ Alligator” asbestos cement 
sheets are well demonstrated by the British 
Roofing Co., Ltd. (150, Southampton-row, 
W.C. 1), whose exhibit consists of a room 
panelled with this material and furnished with 
antique furniture. The ceiling is in the same 
material, and a very attractive interior is thus 
formed with a material which is both cheap 
and easily handled. The firm’s asbestic slate, 
which has been used in many large buildings, 
is used for the roof, and samples of bitumen 
roofing felts are also on view. 

A new concrete block-making machine is 
shown by the Stronghold Cement Block Con- 
struction and Machine Co., Ltd. (34-35, Norfolk- 
street, W.C. 2). This machine, which is built 
mainly of wood, has several new features, 
notably a sleeve movement on the pillar sup- 
porting the pallet by which the pallet containing 
the finished block can be turned and rested 
on the side of the mould whilst the block is 
removed. 

“Atlas White”? cement and “ Colemanite ” 
cement waterproofing material (previously 
known as ‘ Anti-Hydro”), which are now 
being extensively used, are shown by The 
Adamite Co., of Regent House, Regent-street, 
W.1. 

The imperviousness of ‘‘ Waterex ” (a liquid 
preservative for concrete, brick, wood, &c.) is 
demonstrated by the Waterex Co., Ltd., of 
104, High Holborn, W.C.1, in a_ practical 
manner. This waterproofer has been used in 
the construction of Messrs. Selfridge’s building 
in Oxford-street, the Post Office Tube, the St. 
' Pancras housing scheme, and other works. 
The floor of this stand is composed of “‘ British ” 
magnesite asbestic jointless composition flooring, 
supplied by the British Magnesite Flooring Co., 
of 158-160, City-road, E.C. 1. 

Samples of various types of metal windows 
and fittings, which are now coming into more 
general use, are exhibited by Messrs. Williams 
& Williams, Ltd. (Sardinia House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2), and the Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
(Braintree, Essex). A_ selection of wood 
fencing and garden erections is shown by the 
Fernden Fencing Co., Ltd. (Guildford, Surrey), 
whose speciality is the “‘ Fernden ” cleft chestnut 
pale fencing. The Rawlplug Co., Ltd. (Glou- 
cester House, Cromwell-road, S.W. 7), are giving 
practical demonstrations of the value of “‘ Rawl- 
plugs” for fixing screws to brick walls and 





similar hard substances. The British Plaster 
Board, Ltd. (710, Royal Liver Building, 
Liverpool), exhibit a room in which “ Thistle ” 
plaster boards have been used for the partition 
walls and ceiling instead of laths, and some of 
the boards have been covered with plaster to 
show the effect when finished. 

“‘ Bryscom,” the new building stone quarried 
at Draycott, Somersetshire, by the Bryscom 
Quarries, Ltd., is shown on Messrs. Gilliam & 
Co.’s stand in the Garden Section. This red 
stone offers new scope to the architect and 
builder. 

The exhibit of Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, 
Ltd. (Roach-road Works, Old Ford, E.), consists 
of a model farm outhouse, roofed with ‘‘ Rok,” 
and timber treated with ‘Sidol”; also a 
section of a poultry house showing the applica- 
tion of ‘‘ Rok” to wooden framework, only 
backed by wire netting—an economical construc- 
tion that will appeal to all interested in poultry- 
keeping. “‘ Rok” roofing is suitable for use 
in all climates, and is equally adapted for 
flat, sloping, or curved roofs. ‘‘ Sidol” wood 
preservative, in a rich nut-brown colour, 
brings out the grain of the wood, and is as suit- 
able for staining interior woodwork as it is for 
protecting outside timber. It is also made in 
lighter and darker shades of brown and in 
green. ‘‘ Hippo” roofing (also exhibited) is a 
cheap ready roofing for temporary buildings. 

In addition to their usual well-known selection 
of constructional machinery (concrete mixers, 
block-making machines, conveyors, stone 
crushers, &c.), Messrs. Winget, Ltd. (24, Gros- 
venor-gardens, 8.W. 1), show a selection of 
concrete blocks finished with a coloured face, 
such as are being used in the Liverpool housing 
scheme (illustrated in our issue for February 24). 

Messrs. Cuirass Products, Ltd. (69, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 1), are exhibiting a range of ‘ Cui- 
rass’’ products, a special feature being a roof 
waterproofed with the firm’s liquid proofer ; 
although holes in the roof are patched with 
brown paper only, which are subjected to a 
continuous downpour of water, the roof is 
quite watertight. A new product of the com- 
pany, a range of wood stains in an attractive 
series of colours, is shown, as also is an excellent 
black enamel. 

The well-known ‘‘ Ferodo”’ stair-treads and 
nosings are shown on the stand of Messrs. 
Ferodo, Ltd. (Chapel-en-le-Frith). 

A new production of the Australia Concrete 
Machinery and Engineering Co., Ltd. (606-7, 
Salisbury House, London-wall, E.C. 2), whose 
“ Australia” block-making machine and “‘ Ton- 
kin” mixer are already well-known, is shown 
in the form of the ‘‘ Speedy” crusher. This is 
a belt-driven machine for crushing clinker, 
bricks and shingle ; it is compactly and strongly 
built, with adjustable phosphor-bronze linings to 
the bearings. Several minor improvements are 
embodied in the block-maker and mixer shown. 

Among the displays of bathroom and lavatory 
fittings and sanitary ware may be mentioned the 
stands of Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd. (63-67, 
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Lambeth Palace-road, S.E. 1), whose exhibits 
include a bath with a safety rolled edge and a 
very fine lavatory basin in green onyx with 
silver-plated fittings; Messrs. John Bolding 
& Sons, Ltd. (Davies-street, W.); Messrs. 
Shanks & Co., Ltd. (81, New Bond-street, W. 1) ; 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd. (Albert Embank- 
ment, S.E. 1); and the Farringdon Works and 
H. Pontifex & Sons, Ltd. (43-44, Shoe-lane, 
E.C. 4). Messrs. Tuke & Bell, Ltd. (27, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, W.C.2), are exhibiting working 
models of their water and sewage purification 
plant. 

“ Sundeala”’ mill-board, for wall-lining, a 
waterproof material to which any desired finish 
can be applied, is shown by Messrs. G. D. 
Peters & Co., Ltd. (34, Dean’s-yard, 8.W. 1). 

An excellent reproduction of timber framing 
of the Tudor period is shown by Messrs. John I. 
Williams & Sons (Oxted). The Governments of 
India and Burma, whose sole agents are Messrs. 
W. W. Howard Bros. & Co. (38, Trinity-square, 
E.C. 3), have an excellent exhibit of specimens 
of little-known woods from those countries, some 
of which are of excellent texture and grain. 

The furniture section, in which many well- 
known firms are represented, comprises some 
very attractive suggestions for the furnishing of 
rooms, and the prices of the various suites and 
pieces show a welcome all-round reduction. 

The decorative possibilities of paints and 
enamels for interior and exterior. application 
are shown to excellent advantage on the stands 
of many well-known manufacturers of these 
products. Messrs. Blundell, Spence & Co., Ltd. 
(9, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 4), have a stand 
treated with their “ Japonette”’ gloss enamel, 
flat ‘‘Japonette’’ washable distemper, and 
petrifying liquid enamel, all of which give ex- 
cellent results for the purposes for which they 
are intended. The flat ‘‘ Japonette ” is suitable 
for any purpose where paint is required, while 
the-petrifying liquid enamel is specially prepared 
for use in bathrooms and other places subject 
to dampness. The attractive stand of Messrs. 
Paripan, Ltd. (73, Edgware-road, W. 2), is 
decorated entirely with “. Paripan”’ enamel in 
glossy, flat, and semi-gloss, in a variety of shades. 
The uses of. “ Solignum’”’ wood preservativ< 
and stain are exhibited by Messrs. Majur « 
Co., Ltd. (Hull). Messrs. Art Pavements 
& Decorations, Ltd. (St. Paul’s-crescent, N.W. !) 
show a large range of decorative tiles for walls 
and floors, parquetry in various woods, and 
“ Feroleum ” rubber flooring. The stand of the 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (28, Berners-street, 
W. 1), is specially noticeable for some tastefully 
designed lettering, door knockers and handles. 

An interesting feature of the exhibition is a 
reproduction in all its ugliness and squalor of 
a~Lanarkshire miner’s cottage, which is stated 
to be an exact replica of an existing habitation. 
The architects for the reproduction are Messrs. 
Herbert C. Ellis & Clarke. é 

A large-scale model of Welwyn garden city 
is shown on the stand of Welwyn Garden City, 
Ltd. This model, which we illustrate on this 
page by permission of the organisers of the 
exhibition, was made by Messrs. Partridge’s 


Models, Ltd. (4 and 5, Mason’s-avenue, E.C. 2). 
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' Heating and lighting systems and appliance 
are exhibited on a number of stands. The 
“Stannos ”’ system of electric wiring is shown 
by Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd. (Caxton 
House, 8.W. 1). Electric heating and cooking 
apparatus are shown by The Hotpoint Electric 
Appliance Co., Ltd. (21, Berners-street, W. 1), the 
British Electric Transformer Co., Ltd. (50, 
Oxford-street, W.'1), Messrs. Rashleigh Phipps 
& Co., Ltd. (147, Oxford-street, W. 1), Messrs. 
Berrys’ Electric, Ltd. (85-88, Newman-street, 
W. 1), The Dowsing Radiant Heat Co., Ltd. 
(91 and 93, Baker-street, W. 1), Messrs. Belling 
& Co. (Upper Edmonton, N. 18), Messrs. 
Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd. (Norwich), Carron 
Company (50, Berners-street, W. 1), and 
others. 
Among the many stoves, grates, and ranges 
on view are “Thermostove”’ stoves, ‘‘ Heat- 
anbake”’ ranges, and “Beacon” open-fire 
boilers, by Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
(Halifax); kitcheners, parlour oven-grates, 
cooking and living-room combination stoves, 
fires, dog grates, housing scheme stoves, and gas 
cookers, fires and radiators, by Messrs. Sidney 
Flavel & Co., Ltd. (Leamington) ; the “‘ Devon ” 
fire, by Messrs. Candy & Co., Ltd. (87, Newman- 
street, W. 1); a smaller and cheaper edition of 
the “ Stimex ” combination gas range, by The 
Stimex Gas Stove Co., Ltd. (Balham-hill, 8.W.) ; 
a selection of standardised types of “ Victor” 
gas boilers, and the new ** Victor-Combination ” 
boiler for burning coke or other smokeless fuel, 
by Mr. Thomas Potterton (Ravenswood-road, 
§8.W.) ; a large variety of the products of Messrs. 
Arden Hill & Co., the Davis Gas Stove Co., 
Messrs. Fletcher, Russell & Co., Messrs. Rich- 
mond and John Wright & Co., by Messrs. 
Radiation, Ltd. (60, Oxford-street, W. 1); 
the “Triplex” grate, by Messrs. Triplex 
Foundry, Ltd. (Great Bridge, Staffs); the 
“Osborne ” combination grate, the “ Compax ” 
combination interior, and an electric kitchen, by 
The Falkirk Iron Co., Ltd. (Falkirk); the 
“Lauristine ’’ combination stove and _ boiler 
for small houses, the “Lion” range, and a 
selection of electric stoves, fireplace suites, &c., 
by"Messrs. McDowell, Stevens & Co., Ltd. 
(2,"Upper Thames-street, E.C. 4); ranges and 
boilers of the well-known “ Eagle” pattern, by 
the}Eagle Range & Grate Co. (127, Regent- 
street, W.1); the “ Foresight” combination 
range, by Messrs. Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
(Smethwick); stoves, grates and ranges for 
burning coal or anthracite, some finished with 
enamel, by Messrs. Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. 
(ll, Ludgate-circus, E.C.); the ‘ Domesti- 
katum ” household hot-water supply boiler, the 
“ Cultvatum ” boiler for outhouse heating, 
and the ‘“‘Batheater” combined boiler and 
cylinder, by Messrs. Jones & Attwood, Ltd., 
Stourbridge); the ‘ Interoven” convertible 
heating and cooking stove, by the Interoven 
Stove Co., Ltd. (156, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 2); 
4 large selection of gas geysers, including a new 
pattern for supplying hot-water for a shower 
over a bath, by Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd. 
(246-250, Euston-road, N.W. 1); “‘ Kooksjoie ” 
anthracite and coke ranges, the “ Wifesjoie ” 
one-ring gas cooker, and the “ Florence” 
boiler grate with radiators, by the London 
Warming Co., Ltd. (20, Newman-street, W. 1) ; 
and a light, portable gas oven (the “ Duck’’), 
by J. Glover & Sons, Ltd. (60, Frogmore, 8.W.). 

A new convertible grate is shown by the 
Evolution Grate Co., Ltd. (Swansea). This 
gtate contains many useful contrivances with 
40 artistically treated white enamel front. 

The “ Ventiheta,” for heating and ventilating 
4 room at the same time by means of the 
discharge of air heated by gas, oil, or electricity, 
18 exhibited by Messrs. Ventiheta (U.K.), Ltd. 
(324, Old-street, E.C.2). 

A stove based on the Danish principle of 
heating, and for which remarkable fuel-saving 
qualities are claimed, is shown by the “ Cozy ” 
Stove Co. (6, Great St. Helen’s, E.C.3). 

In the gallery is exhibited a model built by 
a. Partridge’s Models, Ltd., to the design 

Mr. P. D. Hepworth, A.R.1.B.A., which was 
@warded the first premium in the “* 

“saving House Competition. On thi 
oat (464) is also shown a eek of Old London 
ridge, lent by The Builder, Ltd. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The followin 


are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales. Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accnracy. hnt we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 
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(For rates of wages in the Building Trade im Scotland, seepage 390.) 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 
Certain conditions bey 
are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance 


are advertised in this number. 


issues. ‘Those with an asterisk 
information 

or any 
will be made for tenders; and 


previous 
ond those given in the follo 


that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph 4s the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end ts the person from whom 
or blace where quantities, forms of tender, &¢., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


MaROH 11,—Margate.—CLEANING, &c.—Cleaning 
and painting work at Princess Mary’s Hospital, 
Cliftonville, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C.4. Deposit £1. 

MARCH 11,—Oldbury.—Hovuses.—For the erection 
of 52 houses at Londonderry-lane in the adjoining 
U.D. of Oldbury, for the Corporation of Smethwick. 
Mr. Alex. Hosken, Borough Engineer, Smethwick. 
Deposit £1 Is. 

AROH 13,—Adwick-le-Street.—FENCING.—For fenc- 
ing a section of the Skellow housing scheme, for the 
U.D.C. Council Offices, Adwick-le-Street. Deposit £2. 

MARCH 13.—Ardwick.—HovuskEs.—Erection of 20 
houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. G. Gledhill, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Ardwick. Deposit £5. 

MARCH 13.—Birmingham.—HovsEs.—Erection of 
92 houses on the Wheelwright Estate, Erdington, for 
the Corporation of Birmingham. Mr. Frank T., Cox, 
Housing Director, Market Buildings, Moat-lane, 
Birmingham. Deposit 2 guineas. 

MARCH 13.—Bovey Tracey.—-HaLL, &c.—Erection 
of a recreation hall and sanatorium pavilion at Hawls- 
moor Sanatorium, Bovey Tracey, for the Devon C.C. 
County Architect (Public Health), 1, Blackall-road, 
Exeter. Deposit £2 2s, 

Marcu 13.--Brighton.—BATHING PAVILIONS.—For 
erection of 12 bathing pavilions and 99 bathing chalets 
on the foreshore, for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, 
Brighton. 

Marcu 13,—Buxton.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions to the Ashwood Park Hotel, for the T.C. Mr. 
F. Langley. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 

MARCH 13.—Carlisle.— PAINTING.—For Lae | and 
decorating at Fusehill House, for the Board of Guar- 
dians. Mr. George Armstrong, architect, 24, Bank- 
street, Carlisle. 

Marcu 13,—Church Hill.—-ScHooL BUILDINGS.— 
Erection of Keelogs (No. 2) National School buildings, 
near Church-hill, Co. Donegal. Rev. J. Dunlevy, 
Termon, Letterkenny. 

MARCH 13.—Downpatrick.—CoTTaGkrs.—For erection 
of four cottages, for the Office of Public Works, Dublin 
Post Office, Downpatrick. 

MARCH 13,—Edinburgh.— RECONSTRUCTION .— Recon- 
struction of two tenements, No. 2, Alison’s-close and 
M’Connochie’s-close, Cowgate, for the T.C. Director 
of Housing, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 

MARCH 13.—Leeds.—REPAIRS, &C.—Repairs to 
buildings and furniture, for the E.C. Architect's 
—. Education Department, Calverley - strect, 

eeds. 

MARCH 13,—Leeswood.—REPAIRS.—For repairing, 
cleaning, and decorating the Welsh Wesleyan Charel. 
Rev. M. Jones, Gwynfa, Leeswood, near Mold. 

MARCH 13,—Rotherham.—HovsiIne.—For erection of 
76 houses on Section B. of the Doncaster-road housing 
site, for the T.C. Mr. C. A. Broadhead, architect, 
St. George’s Hall, Rotherham. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 13,—Strabane.—RE-ERECTION.—For taking 
down and re-erecting portion of goods shed at Strabane 
Station, for the Great Northern Railway (Ireland). 
Mr. J. B. Stephens, Secretary, Amiens-street Station, 
Dublin. Deposit £1 1s. 

Maron 14,—Chesterfield—PicTURE Hovusk.—For 
erecting new “ Victoria’’ picture house and _ billiard 
saloon, for Victoria Enterprises, Ltd. Mr. W. Cecil 
Jackson, surveyor, 6, Stephenson-place, Chesterfield. 
Deposit £2 2s, 

ARCH 14,—Dunmanway.—ExTENSION. —For exten- 
sion to Kilnadur National School, for the Office of Public 
Works. Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

MAROH 14.—New Malden.—ReEpatirs. -For_ repairs 
and painting of the Branch Workhouse, for the Kingston 
B.G. Mr. W. H. Hope, architect, “ Juppsland,” 
Billingshurst, Sussex. Deposit £1. 

MARCH 14.—Reigate.—CONVENIENCES.— Erection of 

ublic conveniences in London-road, Redhill, for the 

.C. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 

MARCH 15.—Airmyn.—VARIOUS WORKS.—Provision 
of new fireplace, lavatory basin, &c., and renovations 
at the Airmyn Council School, near Goole, for the 
West Riding E.C. Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Marcu 15.-—Brierley Grimethorpe.—HOvUSsE.— Erec- 
tion of head teacher’s house at the Brierley Grime- 
thorpe Council School, for the West Riding E.C. 
Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

MARCH 15, — Clacton-on-Sea. — BUILDING.—New 
residence at Clacton-on-Sea, to be completed by 
August 19, 1922. Mr. G. H Gould, architect, 
Station-road, Clacton-on-Sea. Deposit £1 Is. 

MarcH 15,—Heanor.—Hovuses.—For erection of 
10 houses at Plumptre Terrace site, Loom og | Mill, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. A. G. Wheeler, architect, Eastwood. 


Doms, £1 1s, 

AROH 15,—Prestwich.—PAINTING.—Painting the 
exterior, &c., of the main building at the County 
Asylum. Particulars at Asylum, Prestwich. 

ARCH 15,—Tuffley.—CuURCH.—Erection of Tuffley 
New (temporary) Church, for the Gloucester Church 
Extension Society. Mr. Walter B. Wood, architect, 
12, Queen-street Gloucester. Deposit £2. 

*MaRCH 16.—Bermondsey.—-BUILDING.—Receiving 
wards, mental wards, and motor garage at the Bermond- 
sey and Rotherhithe Hospital, for the Guardians of the 
Parish of Bermondsey. Mr. Henry H. Reeve, Clerk, 
283, Tooley-street, London, 8.E.1. , ‘ 


MARCH 16.—Gillingham.—CONVENIENCE.—Erection 
of a convenience at Old Brompton, forthe T.C. Mr. 
John L. Redfern, Borough Engineer, Gillingham. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. 

MARCH 17.—Glasgow.—BaATHS.—Erection of baths 
and wash-houses in Wallace-street, Govan, for the T.C. 
Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 

MARCH  17,—Spinningdale-——Hovusr.—For _ erecting 
house for Mr. A. N. Chance. Messrs. Horne & Murray, 
architects, Old Bank-road, Golspie. 

%* MARCH 17,—Wath-upon-Dearne, near Rotherham. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to be carried out at the “ Hollies’ Trade Union 
Club and Institute, Wath-upon-Dearne. Mr. ‘5 
_Henry Roberts, M.S.A., architect, Park-street, 
Wombwell, near Barnsley. ° 

MARCH 17.—Weston-super-Mare.—CONVENIENCE.— 
Erection*ofja public convenience on the Alexandra- 
parade, for the U.D.C. Mr. H. A. Brown, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare. 

MARCH 18,—Bristol.— PAINTING, &C.—(1) Plastering, 
painting, &c., various wards at Eastville Institution ; 
(2) painting, repairs, &c., at Relief Depot, Mill-lane, 
Bedminster; (3) re-building and repairs to boundary 
walls of houses in Charlton-road, Fishponds, for the 
Board of Guardians. Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St. 
Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

MARCH 18,—Gloucester.— ALTERATIONS.— For altera- 
tions to the Nurses’ Home, Russell-street, Glouces- 
ter, for Gloucester District Nursing Society. Messrs. 
Vale & Kingsford, surveyors, St. Aldate-street, Glouces- 
ter. Deposit, £2. 

MARCH 18.—Risea.— HOUSES. -—Erection of 50 houses 
on the Ty Isaf Estate, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. J. 
Dardis, Surveyor, Council Offices, Risca, Mon. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

MARCH 18.—Thorne.—VARIOUS WORKS.—(1) Re- 
roofing of seven houses with slates, or alternatively 
tiles; (2) whitewashing, distempering and painting 
a portion of the interior of the Isolation Hospital, 
Bankside, for the R.D.C. Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Thorne. 

%* MARCH 20,— Holborn, E.C.1.— REPAIRS AND PAINT- 
In@.—Repairs and painting at the Receiving Home for 
Children, 11, Lloyd-street, W.C.1, for the Guardians of 
the Holborn Union. Mr. Chas. J. Cross, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Administrative Offices, 53, Clerkenwell- 

road, E.C.1, 

Marou 20,—Ringwood.—CoTtTaGes, &Cc.—Erection 
of three pairs of cottages, one single cottage, piggerics, 
&c., and for work to existing buildings, at ‘* Sabines’ 
Farm.” Mr. A. L. Roberts, County Architect, The 
Castle, Winchester. Deposit £1 1s. 
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MARCH 20,—Rowley Regis.—PAINTING.—For painting 
and renovating interior of the Church of England School, 
Hawes-lane. Council House, Rowley Regis. 

MARCH 21.—Lewisham.—CHIMNEY.—Erection of a 
brick chimney shaft upon prepared foundations for 
their dust destructor at Home Park Depédt, for the B.C. 
Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

MARCH 21.— Marlborough, Wilts——EREOTION.— 
Erection of a telephone repeater station, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, London, 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

MARCH 21. — Southport.—ExXTENSION. — Extension 
of the Post Office for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Office of Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

MARCH 21,— Sydenham. — CHIMNEY SHAFT.—Erec- 
tion of a brick chimney shaft upon prepared foundations 
for dust destructor at Home Park Depot, for the 
Borough of Lewisham. Surveyors’ epartment, 
Town Hall, Catford, 8.E.6. 

MARCH 22,—Huddersfield.—CINEMA.—Erection of a 
cinema theatre at Paddock Head, Huddersfield. 
Messrs. C, F. Mallinson & Son, architects, Market-place, 
Huddersfield. 

MARCH 22.— Liverpool. — ExTENSIONS. — Building 
Contract No. 5 and extensions to Nurses’ Home, at 
Walton Institute, for the West Derby Board of 
Guardians. Mr. E. B. Bailey, architect, 37, Moor- 
fields, Liverpool. Deposit £2 2s. 

%*MaROH 23,—Essex.— EXTENSIONS.— Extensions to 
the Laindon Council School, to accommodate an 
additional 50 scholars, for the Essex C.C. Mr. Jno. 
Stuart, County Architect, Old Court, Springfield, 
Chelmsford. Deposit £1 1s. 

Marcu 23,—Laindon.—ExTENSIONs.—Extensions to 
Laindon Council School, for the Essex C.C. Mr. Jno. 
Stuart, County Architect, Old Court, Springfield, 
Chelmsford. Deposit £1 1s, 

MARCH 24.—Elmstone.—REPAIRS.—For sundry re- 
pairs, &c., to cottages and farm buildings, at Lodge 
Farm, Elmstone, for the Kent C.C. County Land 
Agent, Sessions House, Maidstone. 

MARCH 24.—Hammersmith.—HOUSES.— Erection of 
30 or 39 houses on their Wormholt Housing Estete, for 
the B.C. Mr. Leslie Gordon, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Hammersmith, W.6. Deposit £2 2s. 

%* Marcu 27.—Rhyl.—BvILpING.— Erection of Rhy] 
War Memorial Hospital, for the Committee. Mr. F. A. 
Roberts, Earl Chambers, Mold and Stafford Chambers, 
Prestatyn. Deposit 2 guineas. 

* MARCH 27.—Southampton.—CoTTAGES AND PIG- 
GERIES.— Erection of one pair of cottages, piggeries, 
&c., at Carter’s Clay, near Lockerley, Romsey, tor the 
County of Southampton, Mr. A. L. Roberts, County 
Architect, The Castle, Winchester. Deposit £1 1s. 

MARCH 29,—-Kilmallock.—CoTTaGEs.—-For erection 
of 18 cottages, for the Office of Works. District Office 
of Works, Cork. 

MARCH 29.—London.— POLISHING FLOOKS.—For floor 
polishing at various London buildings, for H.M. Otfice 
of Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charies-street, London, 8.W.1. 

MaRCH 30,— Dorchester. — HOvsES. — Erection of 
blocks of semi-detached parlour type and non-parlour 
type houses on the Victoria Park Site, for the T.C. 
Mr. S. A. Jackson, architect,{Dorchester. d 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND." 


THE following are the present rates of wages 


in the building trade in the principal towns of 


Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 


errors that may occur :— 



































° Car- Brick- __ Plas- 
Masons. | Brick- | penters,} Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- |Painters.|Masons layers terers 
layers. | Joiners.| terers bers. Labourers 

Aberdeen ........ 1/10 1/10 1/1 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/7 1/5} to 1/64 
BD ovonccods 30 2/0 $ bose 2/0 t 2/0 i 2/0 t 1 , tin 
Alexandria ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 —_ 1/7 
Arbroath..... waa 1/114} 1/118} 91/108) 92/2dh}) =—1/4ld}))=—1/113) 203/114 1/5 

hd ss poh sloen 2/0} 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/54 to 1/6} 

* _ SES pie 2/04 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/54 to 1/63 

tBlairgowrie ...... 1/114) 1/118) 9/118) )01/01d) = 1/113} 1/i14)  — — 
Se eeeeeee _ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/- 1/8 
Coatbridge ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 — 1/73 
Dumbarton ...... 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/74 
NS 4550-0005 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/113} 1/8 1/44 1/41/58 
Dundee ...... piece 2,0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/7 
Dunfermline ...... 2/04 2/04 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/04 pd 1/7k 

een See 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/0 
Edinburgh ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 — 1/7 

BN eases 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 in 1/7 

Fort William .... i/l 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/10 1/10 1/24 
Galashiels ........ 1/11] 91/118} 9s 2/11R}) 0/129} s/118)) 91a} — os 
Glasgow .......... 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/03 2/0 2/03 fl 1/74 
Greenock ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/4} to 1/7} 
Hamilton ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/74 
ME dniswtccsss 1/104] 1/10$] 1/103} 1/104) 1/103! 1/103) 1/8 1/3$ 
Helensburgh ...... 2/04 2/03 2/0 2/04 2/04 2/0 1/9 1/73 
tInverness ........ 1/113] — t 1/7 1/6 1/9 1/6 1/0 to 1/3 
K “een 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/1 1/7 
Kirkcaldy ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0§ | — 1/64 
MME ~ cocccccs 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 — 1/2 
 aseatens 2/0 2/04 2/ 2/0 2/0$ 2/0 — 1/7 
Motherwell ...... 2/0 2/04 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/0 — 1/74 
pw eeenn 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1 6§ 
PEE dccatccbes 3 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 1/7 
Stirlingshire (Eastern 

District) ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/7 
Wishaw .......... 2/0} 2/0} 2/04 2/0} 2/04 203 | — 1/74 





* The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of 


Wales are given on page 389. t For housing work only; 
1/- to 1/4. { Masons and Carpenters on strike. 


x land and 

wages in the variovs towns in Eng " 
, Masons 1/8, Painters 1/7, Labourers 
ete "S"Under unemployment relief: scheme, 11d. 
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FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. a yr ng a ay ny -—Sup 1 < Maney 26. ofr steelwork in bridges -—For supply 
il fee ding als to the Severa en’ and erection of steelwork in es CalTy 
» ‘oad, materials £0. tho ee a W. Srooly Hos ital. Mr. R. Overend, Clerk, Severalls Hospital, Rrdland Frosd, Ni ti ee the “teat Central and ae 
’ 8., for 
Clerk, Bingham MAROE OH 18,—East Retford.— 1—~Supply to | Maneh awd ve 4 y Engineer, Town Ha. 


, granite, slag screenings and MaRCH 16,— 7 i -—PIPIne, &0.—Suppl 
~ = Department, of the T. On bury. Simmonds, tar. . John , Surveyor, 3 31, Market-place, of galvanised water ater piping, ¢ &c., to the Mid- Giamotten 
MARCH 11,— Clowne.— Roap MATERIALS. — For Retford.” Water Board Davies, Manager, Water Board 
cepeey send westerns tee © tenthe, Set the BDO. to the Ministry of Unterion, Raypt Department ot ake we end oi, s.—Construction of f 
“ ‘ — y ANES.—Cons on of four 
My J. T. Pears, Surveyor, Hollin Hill, Clowne, Chester Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 8. 30-cwt. movable electric jib cranes and the erection of 
Marcu 18 .—Hunslet t.— ROAD MATERIALS For the same in front of shed “A,” Avonmouth 


MAROH 11.—Midlothian—Tar.—For su ply of coal su 
pply of road materials for one year, for R.D.C. Mr. Mr. Thomas A. “em, Engineer’s Office, Avonmouth 

oe meer &e., for Edinbor Iq for C.C, Office, we eB Pindar, Clerk, Leck-street, Hunslet, leeds, Docks. De it £ nginee 
ba? — Kive' -—MATERIALS.—Supp Marcu 1 _ i. Saree RooF TO RESERVOIR.— 
MARCH 11.—Spenborough.—Ma acmnrars— Supply of the R.D.C. of broken slag, granite and tar mac ~ Ag Constructing reinforced concrete roof to service tank 


~ CH SS oe Hall Clesbtston bur Mr. F. Hewitt, Surveyor, ouncil Offices, Sieten Park, na ft. a 50 ft.) at Craigbeath Hill, for the T.C. 
M AROH 11 _—Stafford .—MATERIALS.—Road materials, near Sheffield, Messrs, J. & A. Leslie & Reid, 72a, George- -street, Edin- 

eartage, and tools for the Staffordshire C.C. Mr. , MARCH 18.—Manchester.—MATERIALS.—Supply of burgh. Deposit £1. 

J oo Moncur, County Surve or, County Buildings, lime, tools, &c., to the Rivers Dept. Secretary of the MARCH 17,—London.—WASHERS -—Supply to the 
a ’ y y y Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. High Commissioner of India of steel — washers. 


Stafford. MaRkOH 18.—Milnrow.—MATERIALS.—Su 

a TERIALS. — — — — ply of road Director-General, India Store Department, Belvedere- 
ican oo Poy pe ie for the R. D C. and other materials, to the U.D.C. Mr. A. 8. Whipp, road, Lambeth, '8.E z 

MRC. Cordon, Surveyor, Knutsford. Surveyor, Council Offices, Milnrow. MARCH 17 Newport, Mon.—HEATING ENGINEER- 
MARCH 13.—Doncaster.—MATERIALS —Suppl of MARCH 20.—Horbury. Say of 3mN@.—To submit schemes for heating and hot-water 

dross, granite and ar to the R.D.C. wR road materials, &c., to the U.D.C. Mr Sugars, supply to the new Out-Patients’ Dept., for new boilers 

Crabtree, Highway Surveyor, Nether Hall, , a. Surveyor, Town Hall, Horbury. and for such alterations as may be required to the 
MAROH 13 oe iebden B Bridge-— ROAD MATRRIALS.—For é ot " A. —Burnley—MATERALS. ee supply existing heotins instalation, together ws tenders for 

‘oa other materials for one yea o e work, for the rs of the Royal Gwent Hos 
supply of road and other materials, for three and twelve R.D.C, Mr. H. Pritchard, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas- M class ion Arehitee a sit Hospite 


or 
Sonnall” Ontie, Hebden Bridge L. Bottomley, Survey ’ street, Burnley. Bank Chambers, Newport, 

MaRcH 13,—Lanark—Tar MAacaDAM—Supply of MaRcH 21 ~ Basthourne -—MATERIALS.—Supply of MARCH 17,— wansea,— SLEEPERS, &0,—Supply to 
tar macadam, to the County of Lanark (District ~ | the 10ad materialstothe R.D.C. Mr. W. Walker, Surveyor, the Swansea Harbour Trust of 950 new creosoted 
Middle Ward). Road Surveyor, Hamilton. 3, Bedford-grove, Eastbourne. sleepers, 3,300 cub. ft. 12 in. by 6 in, pitch pine crossing 

of goad "MARCH — 22.—Aylesbury—ROAD MATERIALS.— tim rs, about 47 tons cast iron railway chairs, and 


Supply to the Bucks C.C. of granite, tarred macadam, about 10 tons of fang bolts. Mr. A. G@. Schenk, 


Marco 13.—Leek Rites re” 5o 
Beacham, and cold blast furnace slag. Mr, E. Winfield, County M.I.C.E., Harbour Offices, Swansea. 


materials, &c., to the U.D.C. 


Surveyor, Town » Leek. Seren 
see wit vail yor, County Hall, Aylesbury. MAROH 19,—Leeds.—CONCRETE SECTIONS.—For the 
n+ wan ws ¢ ry Be ieee Co. MARCH 22.—Cranbrook.—MATERIALS.— Supp <x construction of 280 No, reinforced concrete cylinder 
itr F. C nks, Sec., 199, Gresham House, E.C. 102d materials to the R.D.C. Mr. E. Clarke, Clerk, sections for foundation units * Ae Har Stapleton 
Charge 103 x — 22.—R: te.— ROAD MATERIALS, ae pak eden a, “Deposi —_ aonege 
13.— _ io —Ramsgate.— —_ ngineer, ark-square, 
Ray n' ie tothe vd Bate, Se Walker, Supply ¢ —— = hb to = Ae Lid R.D.C. supAy to. ihe “anicin =e Spaavine ‘Magar — 
utterwo! urveyor, ngto e ic ouncil oO -spray 
eee Se ee MaRcH 22.—Repton—ROAD MATERIALS.—For Thine of of 600 gall. capacity to be drawn by steam 


of oon phe a a oom yoor — the Te Mr rw. supply of < need materials for six months, for the roller. Deputy Chairman, 6, Corporation-street, 
Shackleton, Borough Engineer, og By H. 8. Askew, Clerk, Union Offices, Burton- Calcutta. 
Marcu  13.—Staines—ROAD MATERIALS—For °- “Trent. MaRkoH 20,.—Dublin.—GirpERSs, &0.—Su ply to the 
supply of macadam and tarred slag macadam, for ym | po ig fe yy —F ue me ly ‘ rad —~-y Grea Western Ballway of Ireland Com 08 nay os 
‘don- oad and other materials for ee mon or e ers and steel trough decking ay 
tee B-D.C. Mr. G. W. Manning, Surveyor, London R.D.C. Mr. L. Randerson, Meopham, near Gravesend. Becrotary, Broadstone Terminus, Dublin, 


road, Ashford, Middlesex. . 

ted aa MARCH 23. —Gravesend.—ROAD| MATERIALS.— 20.—Dublin.—Ra1Ls.—For supply of 
now the DG, yg a yn ba supply of toad materials, for the T.C, Mr. ¥. T. rails, &c., for the GNR. (ireland) Co. MEd, B. 
Surveyor, Buxted, Sussex. » ’ * Grant, Borough Surveyor, Gravesend. Stephens, Secretary, Amiens-street Station, Dublin. 
"MARCH oa a —ROAD MATERIALS.— poanon 28. re oe an age MaROH 20.—Edinburgh.— ELECTRICAL PLANT For 
Sap a oa eeg ne CDE. MD. Toate toe Bi Met Sa, Skint By DAE and pears gona 4 
ot bit dinte. pe yo ray Bl supply MARCH 25.—Waterloo-with-Seaforth.—MATERIALS. — Deposit £2’ ce. Vey ey aan 
Mr. J. @. Chittenden, Surveyor, Ashford-road, Faver- eopey ot wey Renan 2, Pall” Waterloo, Mr. MAROH 4, a —Borers, &0.—(1) Lancas- 
sham. glia de Rigs Ba Supply of Shire boilers; (2) mechanical stokers and coal con- 


MARCH hee Ty ae oy of highway 1 9000 , veying lant ; (3) setting of the boilers, for sewage 
gallons of tar to the U.D.C. Mr. J. E. Weeks, Pp 

coca Winuhele. Si a # . J. Elliott, District siveyor, Council Offices, Bagshot. station, or, the 7s Mr. E. George Mawbey, City 

Manon 14 —Thingoe : .—MATERIALS.—Supply of ao 20. Sa eee MAKING PLANT. 

road materials, to the R.D.C. Mr. A. R. Cameron, —Supply of steam-driven tar macadam-making plant 

Surveyor, College- street, Bury St. Edmunds. ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. to 4 * C. Mr. E. A. Borg, Borough Engineer, 


MARCH 14.—Wortley—ROaD | MATERIALS.—For MARCH 11.—Hindley—SEWAGE TANKS.—Con- 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 
analy y of road and other materials, for one vie ad struction of reinforced concrete humus tanks, for the MARCH 22,— Dundee.— WATERWORKS.—For (1) 
sie Mr. F. Thurlby, Engineer, Grenoside, nea UD 6. Mr. 0. 4 Abbott. Surveyor, Counci! Offices, reinforced concrete, piling om foundation work for 
ey. posit, £ 8. circulating water p ne, (2) sup an ying oO 
ye 15.—Black well.—Roap ayy T4 a MARCH 11.—Whithy.—RESERVOIR.—Construction of about 258 yds. of ba ins. cA pi and 39 yds. of 30 ins. 
i of road materials for one year, for t fi id. covered service reservoir on Hennibique system of  .i. pipe, &c., forthe T.C. Mr. H. Ric Richardson, Engineer, 
Silcock, Surve be ~ bay estgate, Mansfie For 500,000 gallons capacity, for the Whitby Waterworks Electricity Department, Dundee. Deposit, £1 1s. 

: MARCH  15.—Denbi AD a e  O©0. Messrs. Fairbank & om Engineers, Lendal MARCH 22.—New Zealand.—STEEL RKINFORCE- 
supply of road matertals at, various me pace, Adams, Chambers, York. Deposit £2 2s. MENTS.—Supply to the Wellington Harbour Board of 
year, for the Denbighshire C.C. Mr ms, MARCH  13.—Belgium.—CRANES.—Supply of four (1) 206 tons - mild steel rods; (2) 4tons of mild 
1 Bull-lane, Denbigh. eannie-of electric and two floating steam cranes to the Ghent steel flat bars; (3) 5tons of wrought-iron rods; 

15 lin.-RAILWAY STORFS.—Supply Of TC. Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, (4) 19 tons of soft steel wire. Department of Overseas 

stores for three months, for the Great Southern & S.w Trade (Room 47), 35, Old Queen-street, 8.W. 1. 
ae naowe ( (Ireland) Co. Stores Superintendent, MARCH 13,—Egypt.—ANGLES, ao. feos of mild MAROH 22.—Rugby.—FIrE ALARMS.— Installation of 
core, Dub steel angles, tees, bolts, rivets to the fire alarms, &c., in the district, for the U.D.C. Mr. 


Manon 15.—Hampstead.—MATERIALS.—Supply of } ts ~%, * “s 
gyptian War Department. aapest g Engineer, J. N. Sharp, surveyor, Benn Buildings, High-street, 
5 cal engineer’s stores to the B.C. Mr. Si, Egyptian and Sudan Government, Queen Anne’s Ru " , 
anton, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Haverstock- Chambe bers, S.W. i... 22 .—Seunthorpe — WATERWORKS.—For: (1) 
MAROH 13.—Sowerby Bridge.—FENCING. te sg f Buildings, for extension of pump house, new motor 
n 


, = 15.—Hove.—MATERIALS.—For supp “ of 500 s 
s yds. of wrought-iron fencing, gates, &c house, fencing, &c.; (2) Construction of covered re- 
soot other materials for six months. Mr. i. i Eastwood, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sowerby Bridge. inforced ca * reservoir, 1,000,000 ons ca ity, 
Mag = < Surveyor. Hove. Ma eee MARCH 14, — Croydon. — PULVERISING PLANT.— with all inlets, outlets and connecting p es 5 ) Dai 
Yor — 5. — Kettering. — ROAD age the Supply to the B.C. of pulverising plant for house ane delivery of approximately: ‘1,500 tons of 
RD qPRly of road materials for one Laser Ketter. tefuse. Borough Engineer, Croydon. Deposit, £1 1s. , 12 in. and 15 in. cast iron St ty ac. ; 
U.C, Mr. F. W. Stowe, Clerk to the Counc’ etter cg toro re tram —Su ply of ‘* toms hauling and laying out of mains and castings + ) 
mway fa ‘amways nager, 9 miles of mains, for the 
Su lancn ol’. —- Manchester. — FUBEAT = rt. James-square, Edinburg’ Cobban, Engineer, Council Offices, | Scunthorpe. 
pn uur ae and silica goods, to the Gas Ro MARCH 14 \ ee Pan ENGINES.—Supply of it £2 2s. 
Hall, Manch W. Kaye, Secretary, Gas Offices, TowD = one or two new Po motor pump fire engines. Mr. CH 23.—West Wickham.—BomeRr,” &c.— 
al, Manchester, Ma: _. William Waddell, Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade Supply and fixing of a Lancashire boiler, 8 Se eat, 
ie on North Darley.—RoaD yy 33 Ingram-street, Glasgow. iping and feed pumps, at West Wic 
U Do ake. of road materials for one ee, Gaam 14.—London.— MATERIALS.—Supply to the ior the Metropolitan Water Board. Chief at 
ley Dal E. F. Lowe, Surveyor, Council Offices, Groat Indian Peninsula eng Be of (1) cast Department, 72, Rosebery-avenue, E.C, 1 posit, 
& ile, near Matlock. by of eke iron pot a (2) tie bars and cotters, (3) steel 1s, 
1,000 yards ‘ce restwieh — KERDS.— Supply rk rails and fish plates. (4) steel fishbolts, spikes, dc. MARCH 24—Swansea—REPAIRS 70 Quay.—- 
Surveyor, . erb, to the U.D.C. A. Piercy, (5) ¢ ring bolts and nuts, (6) carriage door For repair of ferro-concrete guays in King’s Dock, 
anon te all, Prestwich. : han om, hinges, 2 cone (7) eranked fish P lates. Mr.R.H. for the Harbour Trust. Mr, A. O, Schenk, Engineer, 
RU ma STORES. — a of Walpole, | Sec retary,, 48, 48, aren vei _—- ew Offices, ye oF . tecuend, 
rges, orl a or an and 5s. for RCH 29 —Austra — BORING ACH pune 
Bam Borough Electrical engineer, Belfast. De: MarcH 14.— pet, ty —For supply Supply of one double spindle boring machine, including 


of various types, for the Waterworks Committee. tools, gears, and accessories, for Newport workshops 
rakit, eee BROOMS — SUP PY of roth. «Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Manchester. Deposit, for the Victoria Railway Commissioners. Dept. 
Secretary, Tri te am 5. ae £5 5s. Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 5.W. 
Maron’ Fh am | x > AD MATERIAIS—For SS eee Par omy ae F APRIL 4, — Shosburyness. — TOWER Sonvnpen.— 
= for 7 uu phone protective apparatus e Deputy re su and erection of a tower scrubber, for 
Mr, of road materials for one. year, for the R.D.C. Postmaster- General,- Brisbane. Dept.. of Overseas 0 Haginer, Gasworks, Shoeburyness, 


. Blewitt, Surveyor, Oulton Broad. Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 8. W. a —Siam ESSORIES. 
kesle TRRIAL . RIL 1 —RalLwaY Aco ay 
of Btn a tokesley. “ROAD Ma -—Supply MAROH ‘15. onton.—HEATING INSTALLATION.— of ein for goods rolling stock, to the Siam 
RDC. we (itred-slag, and whinstone, to the Heating and the supplying of hot water fittings for the Railways. Messrs. C. - bandberg, 40 » Grosvenor: 
shire. Mr. C. Fawcett, Clerk, Stokesley, York- Cleansing Station joining the Baths, for the U.D.C gardens, London, S.W. ” 

Maro Mr. oe Deen, Town Hall, Edmonton. May ah AAR To or AMMONIA 
Ot Toad ary 77, Uxbridge-—MATERIALS.—For supply —Caloutta —WATERWORKS—({i to VI) PLANT. 8 pply and ¢ erection of sulphate of ammonia 
RDO. and other materials for one year, for the sore tet oe ina ed trench of 30 milesof plant, o- Pr Gas Commit Chairman, Gas Com- 

Mr. E. T. Bolton, Borough Engineer, Uxbridge. steel pipe in the be wing sizes : 60 in., 54 in.. mittee, Gas Works, Rochdale 
of roa, 48. —Burnley —MATERIALS.— For ly S in., 42 in., $6 in., and 83 in. Mesers. St. JuNz 19.—A rgentina.— BurDoxs — Suppl and 
i. G. zr? other materials for one year, for the C. Gedege Means & La trobe-iateman, 91 . Victoria-street, erection of eulpennen bridges for local authorities. 
Pickles, Borough Engineer, Burnley. Westminster, 8.W.1. Deposit £5 _ Dept. of Overseas Trade, 36° Old Queen-strest, 8.W 
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OCTOBER 31.—New South Wales.—BrIDGE.—Con- 
struction of the superstructure and substructure of a 
cantilever bridge across Sydney Harbour from Dawes 
Point to Milson’s Point, for the Government of New 
South Wales. Agent-General for New South Wales, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


MARCH 11,—Yorkshire.—ROADS.—Reconstruction of 
the main road from Queen-street, South Bank, to 
Normanby High-street, for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire C.C. County Surveyor, County Hall, 
Northallerton. 

MARCH 13,—Barnes.—ROAaDS.—Making-up Gilpin- 
avenue, for the U.D.C. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, Sur- 
veyor, Council House, High-street, Mortlake, 8.W. 

ARCH 13.—Crewe.—SEWER.—Construction of 
northern outfall sewer, for the T.C, Mr..L. 8t. G. 
Wilkinson, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Crewe. Deposit, £4 4s. 

MAROH 13,—Edinburgh 
sett paving at Comiston-road, for the T.C, 
Surveyor, City Chambers, Edinburgh. : 

MARCH 13.—Hendon.—SEWER.—For extension of 
the Brent Valley low-level sewer in Brent-street, 
stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewer, for the U.D.C. 
Mr, A. O. Knight, Engineer, Hendon. Deposit, £2. 

MarcH 13,—Skegness. — Roaps.— (1) Repaving 
Lumley-road; (2) brick and tile cartshed, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. R. H. Jenkins, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Skegness. 

ARCH 14,—Havant.— SEWERAGE WoORKS.—For 
main sewerage and sewage disposal works extension, 
for the U.D.C. Major T. J. Moss-Flower, Engineer, 
28, Victoria-street, Westminster. Deposit, £10. 

MaRoH 14,—Salford.—RoOapDs.—For tar macadam 
work and the paving, flagging and completing of 
streets, for the T.C. orough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Salford. 

MARCH 15,—Auchterderran.—ROADS.—Making up 
of portion of Balgreggie-road at Kirkshots site, Auch- 
terderran, for the Fife C.C. Messrs. W. Williamson, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Geo. B. Deas, Royal Bank Buildings, 
Kirkcaldy. 

MAROH 15,—St. Austell—SEWERAGE WORKS.—Con- 
struction of sewage works at St. Blazey, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. F. C. Uren, C.E., St Ives. 

MAROH 16.—Holsworthy.— BOWLING RINK.—Laying 
a new half rink, 120 ft. by 60 ft., in the Stanhope Park, 
for the Holsworthy Bowling Club. Mr. P. H. Medland, 
Hon. Secretary, London House, Holsworthy. 
{MARCH 17,— Penybont.-—-SEWERAGE.—For con- 
struction of sewers, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. 8. Davies, 
Engineer, Bridgend. Deposit, £5. 

MARCH 18,—Stafford.— Roaps.—Making up Alliance- 
street, Izaak Walton-street, and a rag of Co- 
Operative-street, for the T.C. Mr. W. Plant, Borough 
Engineer, Stafford. Deposit £1 1s. 

ARCH 20,—Ormskirk.—ROADS.—Construction of 
a ‘< road at Ormskirk, for the Lancashire C.C 
Mr. . H. Schofield, County Surveyor, Preston. 

MAROH 20,—Preston.—ROADS.—Diversion, widen- 
ing, and improving of a length of the Liverpool- 
Manchester main road, for the Lancashire C.C. Mr. 

‘W. H. Schofield, County Surveyor, Preston. 

MAROH 22,.— Bristol—CULVERT, &C.— Construction 
of a 48 in, diameter culvert and circulating water 
discharge pits at the Feeder-road power station, of 
the T.C, r. H. Faraday Proctor, Chief Engineer, 
The Exchange, Corn-street, Bristol. Deposit £2 2s. 

No DATE.—Rossington.— RKoaps,—For road making 
at Rossington Colliery Village. Rossington Main 
Colliery Co., Ltd., Sheepbridge Works, Chesterfield. 


Competitions, 
(See Competition News, page 3 


Auction Sales, Tenders. etc. 


MARCH 15.—Clapham-road, S.W.— Messrs. Veryard 
& Yates will sell, at 255, Clapham-road, S.W., large 
quantity timber and building material. Auctioneers, 
365, Norwood-road, 8.E.27. 

* MARCH 15.— Cobham, Surrey.-- Messrs. Chas. 
Osenton & Co. will sell, at Vine Cottage, Cobham, 
Surrey (within 14 miles of Cobham Station), builders 
plant and stock-in-trade. Auctioneers, 9, Old Jewry 
Chambers, London, E.C.2, and at Cobham. 

MARCH 22, —Shoreham-by-Sea.—Messrs. Harris 
& Gillow will sell by direction of the Disposal Board, 
camp buildings at No. 13, Battalion Lines, Shoreham 
Camp. Auctioneers, 21, North Audley-street, W.1, 
and Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


.-— PAVING.—For new granite 
City Road 


£ 
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* APRIL 19.—Bournemouth.—Messrs. Rawlence & 
Squarey will sell at the Havergal Hall, Post Office- 
road, Bournemouth, freehold marine residential 
property, known as “‘ Wentworth Lodge.” Auctioneers, 
Salisbury, 3A, Dean’s-yard. Westminster, 8.W.1. 


Public Appointment. 


* MARCH 14.—Bedford.—Qualified Assistant re- 
quired in the Borough Engineer’s Office capable of 
preparing plans, specifications, quantities and esti- 
mates, for a number of new cottages, by the Borough 
Council. Mr. N. Greenshields, Boro’ Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Bedford, endorsed ‘‘ Temporary 
Assistant.” 


BRISTOL BUILDING 
TRADES’ EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Bristol Association of Building Trades’ 
Employers held a dinner last week under the 
chairmanship of Mr. W. Foster (President). 
Among those present were Mr. Frank Cowlin 
(Sheriff), Mr. Gerard E. Fox, Mr. W. H. 
Nicholls (Vice-President of the National Federa- 
tion), Mr. J. M. Soper (President of the South- 
Western Federation), Mr. G. C. Lawrence 
(President of the Bristol Society of Architects), 
Mr. Lessel 8S. McKenzie (City Engineer), Mr. 
C. A. Bernard, Mr. A. Dowling, Mr. H. Bowman 
(President, Bristol Timber Trades Association), 
Mr. W. J. Stenner (Honorary Secretary, Bristol 
Society of Architects), Mr. F. J. Blackmore 
(Vice-President, Bath Association), Mr. E. I. 
Neale (Honorary Treasurer), Mr. W. H. Orrom, 
Mr. F. White, Mr. A. R. Scull (Vice-President, 
Bristol Association of Saw Mill Proprietors). 

The Sheriff proposed the toast of “ The 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers,” and mentioned that his father was 
one of the first presidents, and he (the Sheriff) 
had been connected with it during the whole 
of his business life. The Federation controlled 
and regulated one of the greatest trades in the 
country, and they should give it all the support 
they could. 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls, in reply, said one of the 
most pressing needs facing the building industry 
was to reduce the cost of building so that the 
community that wanted it could have it. The 
cost of building was largely made up of two 
things, labour and material. The National 
Federation was determined to end the 44-hour 
working week. At the close of the war it 
decided with the operatives that it did not 
wish to revert to the status the industry occupied 
before the war. It considered that then the 
operatives did not have a fair chance in the 
enjoyment of life, and that when things reverted 
to normal the operative should never be less 
than one-third better off than before the war. 
That was an agreement entered into; but it 
called from builders for some safeguards to see 
that the community was not punished thereby. 
The arrangement made meant waste in the 
winter and golden opportunities lost in the 
summer; and they must work on a weekly 
hour basis which would allow of no wastage. 
Unfortunately the operatives had decided not to 
agree to any conditions, and it would possibly 
lead to a strenuous fight. Builders were deter- 
mined that they would not permit the wastage 
in the summer and could not afford to see the 
industry ruined because summer opportunities 
were not taken advantage of. They were in 
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conflict with the operatives over the question 
of working hours; and had nearly ruined the 
industry in the attempt to work a 44 hour 
week. It was from no desire to fight the opera- 
tives, but because they felt they knew better 
than the operatives what the industry must 
have. Far more important than the wage 
was the question of what a man did for the wage 
he received. They had, as an industry, to 
devise means of making the output fit the price 
they paid. No workman could expect to draw 
from the trade more than he was prepared 
to put into it. The operatives unfortunately 
said they would not allow the employer to 
measure the value of their work, but employers 
felt that a system ought to be encouraged, 
by which ability could rise to the top, and 
any man should be encouraged to work to the 
utmost of his capacity. 

Referring to the Building Guilds, he said 
he knew of two housing schemes carried on side 
by side. In one case the operatives were 
working on federated building, and the cost 
of 9 in. work with pointing was 8s. 5d. per yard 
super. On the adjoining plot they were 
working for the Guild, and the cost was 3s. 2}d., 
practically one-third of the cost of working 
for the trade. In other words, the Guilds 
were paying by results. Building employers 
were determined as a trade to have the same 
privileges and pay their men for what they 
produced. The building trade would not enter 
nto its own until the cost of material approached 
a reasonable level. The whole community 
was being punished because of the extraordinary 
and extravagantly high cost of materials. 
The Federation was determined to grapple 
with the high cost of materials and see that the 
materials were brought down so far as possible 
to a reasonable level. 

The toast of ‘“‘ The Architects and Engineers ” 
was proposed by Mr. Audley Perkins and 
responded to by Mr. G. C. Lawrence and Mr 
Lessel McKenzie. 

Mr. Gerard E. Fox proposed “The Bristol 
Association of Building Trades’ Employers,” 
in responding to which the President said if 
materials were reduced in price, a better output 
given, and longer hours worked, they would 
all have a better time. Employees thought 
that if they lengthened the hours of work it 
would mean less work, but he wae convinced 
that if men worked more hours and put more 
into it when they were at work the public would 
have the work done—instead of men looking 
for work they would be fully employed. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


The death took place last week of Mr. Levi 
Mason, builder and contractor, o Haslington, 
near Crewe. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Dav id 
Mackness, who passed away on February 27, 
aged 67. Deceased commenced with the firm 
of Trollope & Colls, Ltd., as a clerk in 1869 at 
their Westminster branch, Belgrave Works, and 
remained in their employ for 53 years. He was 
a keen sportsman in his younger days, and a 
great lover of music. He was a member of the 
Committee of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 


Institution. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS." 


(Owing to the exceptional circuristances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by Inquiry. 
Since our last issue several p.ices have been revised,—Ed.} 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridge. s d. 

DOG DUNG on os sions suswiserasne im a? 
Per 1000, Delivered at Tendon Goods Stations. 

Vlettone, at bé & fad 


Kings Coss 3 5 0 Best Blue 


Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs. 10 11 6 
plaster... ..., 3 7 0 Do. Bullnose.. 11 1 6 
1)., Bullnose ... 4 0 O Blne Wire Cuts 8.11 6 

Best Stourbridge Wire bricks :— 

23 in. .. 4-3 6 kas so 8 EF 

GLizkp Bric ks— 

Best White, D'’ble Str’tch’ra “410 0 
lvery, anid P’ble Tleaders. 31 10 0 
salt Glazed One Side and 

_ Stretchers ee 6 ® two knds .. 35 10 0 

éaders sheep 25 10 G0 Two Sides and 

Guoins, Bulle one End .... 3610 0 
Hore and 4gin, Splays and 
Fiats’....... 3210 0  Squints..... 34,0 0 


Second Ou: wity, £1 per 1,000 leas than best. Cream 
gl bulf, 2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 
laze, £3 10s. extra over white. 


s. d. \ 
Times Ballast. .......6. 14 0 per yard, | 
Pit Bahl o. Sik cccet cos 7s . ea deliv, red 
Thames Sand ......c0e. 3 oa \ 2 miles 
Keit Washed Sand ...... =~ Se =» radius 
Jin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete .....- asneee So w eo ton. 
din i oe — = ” 
Per ton delivered in London + in full van o.. 
d. s. d, 
Nest Portland Cement. wer standard 
Specification Test........ .. 316 0 


63/6 alongside at Va ixhall in 80 res ’ ute. 

Yerrocrete per ton extra on above .. .- 10 0 

hore.—The sacks are charged at 1s, 9d. each and 
credited at 13, 6d. each if returned in good condition 
withiti three months, cazriage paid. 

Hest Ground Blue Lias time 2 8 O at.rly. depot. 

viey Stone Lime 613. 0d. per ton delivered in City 
and Central districts, 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cke 378. 8d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Barn svone—delivered in railway trucks at 8. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 3 22 
10. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Kime, L. & S.W.R.. per ft- cube .......... 3 5% 
10. do. delivered on road wagons at. Nine Elms 
NE Sc cctccussacencecaspeneaes inna. = 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.It., and. Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ..... - #11 
D.. do, delivered on road wagone at above 
stations, per ft. cube.. .......-..6- ae & & 


White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notre.— $d, ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft, 
average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
York STONE, BLUE—Jtobin: Hood Quatity. 

_ Delivered at any Goods Station London, 8 4d, 
€ in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


a |? ry Pee Per Ft.Super 6 7 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ....... - 6 7 
3 in. = n two sides slabs (random sizes) oo 2 7 
2 in 2 in. sawn one side slabs 
lh "REE vooudwcusmen <| a 1 8 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ....+++ee0e. a 1 5 
Harp Yorr— 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks .......- Per Ft.Cube 7 6 
$ in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
DUES: sltvosctde0csenseee= Per Ft.Super 6 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... _ 7.3 
4in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 4, 3 4 
3 in. ditto, ditto ~ 210 
2 in. self-faced random flaya ..VPer Yard'Super 9 9 
WoobD. 
GOOD BUILDING rere 
Inches £ 
ae | Beer ree «a c} per standard 
SX D rccccccccevces coovee 85 i 
nue “S  candemaeeeeae ee 30 0 “ 
a ee ae sanseue 30 0 * 
ROM: © scusccanesweeuen ma ~ 
» x 6 seccccvcce eeereeeee 25 0 
iM 3 <ceptuckuateneneke oe pe 
oa © ksccee imMimda. = + ‘i. 
rm 08 sccwcneaane ites-ene SES . 
BK AD cocoumunn caserease 7 ae sd 
OM © .ccsndvastebcosoensc- Se © me 
aE eon sebsqanes 30 0 ua 
me Cisesssvaces (ccbcaces. a ie 
ae © isasegnaceaas fences ee = 
PLANED BOARDS 
me 88: ee gdicseddssast” Se es 
2 BL pees AOCGEP AOR, rs 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 
inches 
ihewseus canna ia ran aca aie pcr square 
TP dh ehveco <1 néckdaaenlamaibe 354 . 
i iibticneaudl peukesdathnee 32/0 = 
EE ee ee itehionss Ge" 


TONGUED } 
Inches AND GROOVED FLOORING. 


tthetececccceceeeeseeeeesse 25/~ per square 
1} "OOP eeeeeeecceceeeseeesesese 32/6 w 
“PRs Oe eeesarasseseseeseese 44/- - 


’ RAIN- WATER PIPES, &o. 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCUINGS (BEST). 


Inches 
E 6idetthdhectantdeagetne skeen 17/6 per square 
EE AE ere 22/6 * 
ie Oe OS OER ie ees eee 25/ 
Inches BATTENS, 8. d. 
HB vc coccccccccccccccces . 3 0 per 100 ft, 
SAWN LATHS. 
De oa oc cv cb vewavcdancesds joie Oe £2 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch ....... 02 6 to. 09 8 0 
2 in. do. do. 90 110;to O 2 6 


Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 


ft. super, asincn’.... 0 2 8 to o 38 O 
Cuba Mahogany ......... 03 6 to 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java). perload.. .. 5210 0 to 55 0 0 
American Whitewood 

planks, perft.cube .. 16 0 to O18 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. 9 5 0 to — 
Liquid Glue, per cwt..... 5 3 0 to 6.10 0 

SLATES. 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc to 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 | 1,200, 


s. d. 
Best Blue eee Slates, 24 by 12........ 46 10 8 
” Ot EE coos SS F 
Firat “quality” - 22 by 11........ 889 0 0 
" a 20 by 12...... - 87 2 6 
Best Blue Portmadoc be BD .ccocese BM FG 
” o 56 hy BO ..ccccee SS OS OF 
First quality ,, 5S Or B..<0% sino. a ee 
7 pa 16 BY 2D rcccrcee Se 8. G 
a be 16 by 8......... 17 2 6 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or <£ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district............... inne 0 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 715 0 
Ornamental ditto .............. ee 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........06 9 12. 0 

METALS. 

Joists, GinDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION 7- art 
s. d. 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 14 1) 0 
Plain Compound Girders ...... uses, oe © 
a Stanchions ........ 18 0 0 
In’ Roof Work ........+- iid: a oe 


WrovuGnuT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
Discount off List for lot of not less than £15 net value 
delivered direct from Works. 5 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
London Stocks.) 
Tubes, Fittings, Flanges. 
(all sizes). Up to 2”. Over2”, Upto2”. Over2’ 
Gas ....474% .. 45 % 50% .. 60% 65 % 
Water ..414% .. 40% 45 %.. J 
Steam ..35 % .. 33% 40% ..50% 655 % 
Galv’d— 
Gas ..323% .. 374% 424% .. 524% 574% 
Water 25 % .. 324% 374% .. 474% 524% 
Steam 174% .. 274% 324% .. 424% 474% 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stock angies. 

- 8. $ . ¢  <&. 
2 in. per yd. in 6fte plain 4 » ae 
—"" wat @ ee 5 5 
in = 3s Os ee SHO 
34 in. a o.oo ae 
4 in. Pp 2. re SS ae yy 


Bends, stock Branches, 
ee angles. stock angivs. 
d. 8s. d. d. 


8. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts, plain 2 . oo. = 3} — 
i « me ae 4 a Cc. 
: ae ‘a ne 3 103 3 4 5 0 
Silo. ww me oo 4 Gf .. F11$.. 5 10 
4 in. - » ae nwt ee 


L.C.C. DRAIN Pivks.—9 ft. lengths. hamiiens 1 Tices . 


per yd.: 4in., 6/3.... 6in., 7/10. .. Gin. 9/6. 
Per ton in London, 
£8 


[RON— £ 8. d. Fi 
Common Bars ...--..- 1310 0 to 1410 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

good merchant poner 1410 0 1510 @ 

Mild Steel Bars .....-- 7m 8. ww 6 

Steel Bars. lerro- Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 2108 . 1898 6 

Hoop iron, basis price... 18 0 0 .. 19 0 0 

Galvanised .. 31 0 O 33 0 O 

Sott Steel Sheets, Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 a. 16 0 0 17 : 0 
” ” ” Hh 4 0 0 18 0 
0 20 10 0 


10 as 
Sheets Fiat Best soft Steel, Cc. il. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
oft. to 3ft.to20g. 2100 ., 200 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 


%it. to 3ft. to 22 g. 
and 24¢ 200 .. 2 0 @ 


Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
St; to Bit. to 26g... 24 0 0 26 0 0 
Plat and Ga:vanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 
eoeccece 21 10 0 66 22 10 ¥ 
oft. 22 ¢. and 24 Ag 


oft. 20 g. m4 
rdinary sizes, 
% 22 0 0 i“ 23 00 
Ondinery — 6ft, to 
oft. 2  jnecss 2. oa a. ee oe 


METALS (Coutinued) 


r 7 ton in bendon, 


2. £€ a d. 
Sirects Galvanised Flat, Best qu: aity— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 
20g. and thicker 27 0 0 >» 89 F 
Best Soft Stec! Sheets, 
Se. snaps, ..:,.'93,-2:%-. ce 4 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
OO” sdvaakeracice su «0 ., 319 @ 
Cut Nails, 3in. to 6in 25 0 0 nan 26 0 96 


(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

MeEraL WiINpoWs—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats. and delivery t« job, average price about 1/7 
to 1/10 per foot super. 

LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in’ Landon, 
LEab—Sheet, English, 4 |b € «. dd. 


ODE: GE. nccdevecséss $200 4 -_ 
PUPP 00 COND coccccccce FB 10.8), 20 7 
SON TIPS. criccccessee Se 8 F = 
Compo pipe ........ - 360 0 


Nore—c pnatty, delivery, $0. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. 
ewt. extra, 

Old lead, ex London area, lig 0 0 
G8 FEI <mcoas perton } 18 


Do., ex country, carriage - 
forw atdrcece ~ per ton } 19 0 Ow 
CoprpEr— 
Strong Sheet... ++ Der mm © 8 8 « _ 
Thin ,, cig So O-O ve - 
Copper nails .... - =. Ss. oe = 
Copper wire ... oe S FF Os ae — 
TiN—English Ingots at 019 «. - 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ _,, 0010, _ 
PEisebetee a 6 1 O we =_ 
Blowpipe ...... i ot ome i 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES ‘or STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Ft. Per Ft. 

15 os. fourths .... 43d. S82oz. fourths .... 99d. 
oo Chleks.. ccs . 54a. » thirds ...... 1d. 

21 ,, fourths .... 634. Obscured Sheet,150z. 7d. 
~~ £ <eeepe 63d. a 

26 ,. fourths... . 7}d. Finted ant} 1% , 184 
. thirds .,.... 84d; Knameliedf 21 ,, 172 
Extra price according to size and substance fr 

squares cut. from stock, 


YNGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. 5) per It. 
£ OR NE vn ccnckcns cqeente sonvinnes 4jd. 
ie SI BE nc cave sénccncesndene $0p esas td. 

64d. 


© + Bema SOON: oo nn 0.0.06 cov ctsegiegecesesees 
Figured aotes, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic 
Arctic, sti »polyte, and small and large 


Flemish white ............ abdaeeed ih 71 
Ditto, tinted ...ccccccccccccccacccocess 94d. 

Rolled Sheet <.....cccce 006009000000006 6d. 

White Rolled Cathedral...........-+++++- 54 | 

Tinted GST 7) Kesh deh cddeet bance 7H. 

Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. £ 8, d, 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 0 3 11 
- 6 » in barrels .... wm a ¢ @ 
as ta » in drums .... ~ eS ¢ 1 
Bolled ,, » in barrels.... 044 
» in drums .... o 0 4 6 
Turpentine m barrels....... o 0 610 
in drums (10 gall, 8 061 
Genuine Ground Knuglish White Lead, per ton54 5 O 
(In not less than 6 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LkaD PAINT— 
“Yather Thames,” “ Nine Elms,” 
“ Park,”. .“Supremus”. aud other best 

brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt. 

BOD cccccccessose ---pertondeliverel 76 0 O 
Red ey Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 37 0 U 
Best Linseed Oil Putty. .cccccse por ews. O17 O 
DROS. co cccocsceceses senneeess OU Oe. Bre & 
Ces. BD Guay ss .ccocsevcccses fkn, O 4 6 

Per gallon, 

’ VARNISHES, &c. 5 en 

Oak Varnisn.........+- ogapse sepes Outside 015 Oo 
Pine “GSO ( cccccccevcecsccssecs ditto 017 2 


Finke Copai. ..ccccccccsccceccocess ditto 1 1 6 





Pale OSPR). occccocccocevescccceer Gee 42 8. '6 
Pale Copal Carriage i‘nptimennaaaen Le. 6 ee 
Best ditto © ...... ehééb0ececkn: GE Be 6 
DiMeetN:.«..csechesteonceess Inside 0 19 0 
Pine Gale PEE 200d ccncsccesecces, Gn Oh 2 
Fine Copal Cabinet .. .c.csccccscees ditto 1] 2 4 
Fine Copal flatting .........2 0.006 ditto 1 0 6 
OO Oe OOO ono n05 54006000008 dito O18 «o 
Fine Hard drying | Fhataedabetatetage ab ditto O19 9 
Fine Copal Varnish ......... eose. Hhtowm) YO & 
Pale Gene 6:6 0000086 60d00000008 ditt». | 2 6 
Best GIO 05 49065600006 0:0600.0 ditto 444 

Best Japan Gold Size..... 900000000%0 as a 
Se EE ED vihnndognbed0%00 * +0 9.06 20 Oils , 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... “oe | 
Brunswick Black ........... sivcbsoowed Ol » 
DAI TUBER ccccccwccccccs »ateevenseaae 0916 ¥ 
Knotting (patent) .....cccccccccseccecss 116 9 
French and Brush GEES! Gbésemetiecisors (6 O 8 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine .............. Ci 6 
Cuira RGD TO TUORTNTE  . «0.00000 00060040 Qi. 





* The information given on this "page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is cuovy ight. 
Qur aim in this list is to give, as far as possibile, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highe-t 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affe* 
prices—a fact which should be renyembered bv tlics.s 
who make use of this information. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR 


EXCAVATOR. 











Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling ict s. d. 

and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep . per yardcube 15 6 

BONED siunsccsciescsedverceresessees ”  o 1 9 

Add for every additional depth of 6 "eet 1 3 

Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 07 

Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring é ie 1 2 
CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 . - yardcube 43 0 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths ...... ° o 9 6 

Add if in floors 6 in. thick ...... Deldceevesses o- 1” 3 10 

Add if in beams eee ewer eeeeee eeereereeeeeeeeee ” ” 4 9 

Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 ......ccccccceccecs » © 12 0 

Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. "beyond the 

SEES 4.6 ss swansea Pi gae tak seaas ecie - 2 4 0 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 8s. d. 

PE  dasteedbecdodesetenenGGedSbupes ‘ perrod 3915 0 

ROG 1G OOM oa cies ticcececes eedsensnes 0, . 819 0 

Add if in Staffordshire blues ...... gevesevehede ” 25 10 0 

Add if in Portland cement and.sand ......,... vo 3.10 0 

FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
mon TICES “ssp pecedienccints patiae buctwats per ft. super 0 O 1} 
. POINTING, 
Neat flat strucks or weathered joint..... ee 0 0 3 
‘ARCHES, 7 {2 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings ............. cing yp... Oa 

BE oh 66S cocks scecncaseaeeenetese » «(| 0-11! 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or o 

segmental ..... bondinddwdiiesdedelte Siiee 0 Ww 0 6 8 
SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... 5» »» . 0.1 5 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each 110 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &e., 
with all necessary fire bricks ........ wocces ” 6 5 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ........ss.. peryardsup. 7 6 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ' 5 ” ll 8 

} inch on flats in two thicknesses........ Tr a 8 6 

ile PN rp jredewwm per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ..........000. vees ” ” . 6 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed ..........eeeeeees per footeube 16 3 

Were Stetis Cis Bad ..n.o noc cspavoccevesecese ” ” 28 6 

Bath stone and all labour fixed ........e.e00. ” ” 15 0 

| Tr eee coe ” ” 23 0 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... persquare 98 0 
Do. 20in.x10in, Do. Do. ese » 115 ‘0 
Do. 24in.x12in. Do. Do. ods ” 7 6, 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates .......cccccscccscccvcees per foot cube 6 9 
Do. joists Tere ee eee eee eee ee ee ” ” 7 9 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... ” ” 7 9 
eee See Tivneictdeses » » 10 0 
3 yr Ta 1 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 42/— | 48/— | 56/- | 85/- 
lat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d. 
cluding struts or hangers ou Ts er ee rene 63 0 
eS err per ft. sup........ steeceeee 1 6 
Jentres for arches ...... eevee ” corereerceeenees 2 0 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... cocccccscccssees L 6 
FLOORING, 2” S ter ie 
Deal-edges shot ...........05- per sq. 49’/- | 58/- | 67/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... —_,, 54. - | 65/- | 72/- 
Do. matchings ........csvecceee F 45/- | 55/- 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 1/8] 2/1 | 2/3 | 2/9 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 8. d. 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... per foot super 1 11] 

Two Do. Do. Do. eeee ” ” 2 43 

Add for fitting and fixing ................005- ” ” 06 

Deal-cased frames with I in. inner and outer 

linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 

hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, lines and weights ; average size..... bee » 4 9 
DOORS. > ake ae yx 

Two. panel square framed ......<..... per ft.sup.| 2/6 | 2/1) 

Four- panel Do. ee ecececcces ” 2/10); 3/2 | 3/5 

Two-panel moulded both sides ........ ” 3/2 | 3/5 | 3/78 

Four- panel Do. Do. Coecccee |: op 3/6 | 3/9] 4/- 


* These prices apply to new buildings onty. 


Wiped soldered joints ,, 





BUILDING WORK IN LONDON."* 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. a ey 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ....0...+e+--- per foot cube lo 6 
ao fee oy 








Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup ll} 2/-| 2/3 
Deal shelves and bearers ...... Py ” 1/8 1/16) 2/1 
Add if cross tongued  .........+4--- » 2d. | 2d. 21. 
STAIRCASES - 

Deal treads and risers in and : ° i 8°) S 1 83" 

including rough brackets ...... 2/3} 2/6) 2/1) — — 
Deal strings wrot on both 

sides and framed ..........-+| 1/9 | 2/1 2/3; 2/99; — 

e ¥,; 
Housings for steps and risers ........-- eoe.ee each 0 I1t 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x I}inm. ..........-.0eee ». per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... ” ” 6 0 
Add Foommal CoSeTKeccescevececccsccsccsece ee ” ” ll 10 
Pe OE oo oc sac ss sacdiosclbvcondoeves - re 23 ‘9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 

6 in. barrel: bolts ......... Rim locks ........+.000. 2/4h 
Sash fasteners .....  ditaie ail ‘lida. Mortice locks ....... piece Se 


1/5.| Patent. spring hinges and 
letting in -to floor and 


Casement fasteners 
Casement stays......+...+. 1/2 


eeeeeese 


Cupboard locks’ ..'...,,... 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
. FOUNDER AND. SMITH. s. d. 

Rolled steel joists 2... veispe rte ge Tercepecscteccee’ ‘peer 19 0 
Plain’ compound. girdefs. . 2... .. yates eect eee eeeeees »s 88 
Do. stanchions Peete ceeeceevece Pa i ae os 25 0 

‘In roof work bes dviedpoopecca’ a nplath. wisiates sig: 0% éeueee ow 0 0 


RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
3” 4” 5” 6” 

Half-round plafi rebated joints .. ft.run| 1/11) 2/43) 3/7 | 4/- 

Ogee Do. Do. ee » 2/44; 3/1 | 3/K) 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... *” 2/9 | 3/7 

Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/4] 5/I1 

Do. stopped ends ........+. “= 1/1]} 2/44) 3/7] 4/- 














Do. nozzles for inlets ...... ret 2/2} 2/7) 3/10) 4/3 
PLUMBER. 8. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... per cwt., 56 0 
Do. Do. ee ree eee a 52 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 4 
Welt joint ...ccccccccccccccsccccvscccrcseesens perft.run. 0 6 
BOIGSNO GODT: co ccccccee Sect cc secs vercsereescooer = : 10 
COpper NAMING 6. ccodeccccccocsccceseces bieseeess sat a 7 
ppe & 4” i” Sl 1 y 9” 4” 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| 10d. | 1/6 1/9 | 3/1 3/10 
Do. service _,, 1/5 1/11 | 2/3 | 3/6 
Do. soil ia 6/2 
Bends inlead pipe each 3/3 8/2 
Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/.0 | 3/6 
Red lead joints .... ,, Ild. | 1/- 1/3 L/ll | 2/4 4/10 


2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 | 9/9 


Lead traps and clean- 
ing SCreWS ...... 9 14/7 |19/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 | 15/4 |41/- 




















Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 j17/2 | 25/8 |64/- 
PLASTE RER. s. d 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ......... . per yardsup. 3 : 
Do. Do. Sirapite TEEPE EEEE EE ” ” 3 ‘ 
Do. Do. SON'S scccavescvcceese ” ” 49 
Add sawn lathing ...... Hr theereees eaees ooe Ol ” 14) 
DAMIEN sicsedecovescesee ccmuseaen an 0 ” 3 0 
Portland cement screed ..........cseeeeeeeeee o ” 29 
Do. plain i a ee ie a . ” ” 4 8 
Mouldings in plaster ............. seeceeeeeece per | girth 0 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings  .........+++ per yard sup. 6 7 
GLAZIER. 
Gi cm; Gheet BEeER «oc cccccvecccccdccccvecsense per foot sup. ! | 
26 oz. i ‘<‘ehadcdereedscacensessseéeaus om - 1 4 
CR oie cvseiececesccsecgcesesesdess - (lo 1 8 
fin. rolled plate ........sceeeeeeseeees eT a ” 1 0 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate ......seeeeeeees a 1! 
fin. wired cast plate 1... ..eeeesecesececeeees om ” 1 7 
PAINTER. a a 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ...... wees per yard sup. 1 3 
Knotting and priming ............. osécecsewede: @ ” 5 
Plain painting 1 coat ............ necmnvenens a ee 1 . 
Do. ND asco 0d eb00esennsneeenss ” ” 9 
Do. 3 COALS ....ccccceee eocccesessce ” ’ . 6 
Do. SOOM nhc ccccccsvactecesecs he gle ” 3 3 
Graining eosrece Coe eeecesesesseeesreeeeseee® ” ” : 
Varnishing twice: ...ccccecccscccccccccccecce > i ® ” > 4 
Sizing .....ee- Paced cevoccdecves pees teeneyse _- ” oP 
Petting 2. ccccccccccccccccccccctoveccen.s ee..e ” 1 6 
Enamel ..... Neda esesreeeeses as owgubons® ° ” 0. 10 
Wax Caper. swhavccodessiobve psnavognenseee per foot sup. . 
Brench polishing .....cscsececcos scocsveveess 
eaevine for and hanging paper ..... eepeseceee per piece 2/-to 4/- 


ment charges. 


cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime cost without establish ea « 


percentage of 14 should be added for Employers’ Dalits and National Health and Unemployment Acts and from 1s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance 
information given on this page is copyright. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS." 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
that, owing to building owners commen 


occasionally ~— 
approved by the local authorities, “ 
actually commenced. Abbreviations :— 
R.D.C for 


-C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Coun 
Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; B.G. for Board of > 


accuracy of the information given, but it may 
le work before are finally 
works at the time of publication have been 


L.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 


BALLYCASTLE.—The Board of Guardians has decided 
to 2 a new hospital in the workhouse at a cost of 
£2,000, 

BATH.—Plans approved by T.C.: Petrol tank, 
Grove-street ; drainage of arch, Spring Gardens-road ; 
classroom, etc., Manvers-street Institute; additions, 
26 and 27, Union Passage; shop front, 16, Walcot- 
street ; hospital extension, Combe Park; alterations, 
Prior Park Farm; shop front, 22, Milsom-street ; 
boiler shop, MidJand-road ; shop front, 13, Southgate- 
street; garage and showrooms, also two crossings, 
corner of Dorchester and Newark-streets ; shop front, 
28, Westgate-street. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: Palm 
court, Royal Exeter Hotel, Exeter-road, for Mr. W. 
A. Cox; engine house, 65, Palmerston-road, for the 
Malmesbury and Parsons’ Dairies, Ltd.; additions 
to office, 9, Abbott-road, for Mr. J. Francis ; additions, 
** Chepstow,” —Tennyson-road, for Mr. A. W. Davies ; 
corridor, *‘ Hawthorns Hotel,’’ West Cliff-road, for 
the Hawthorns Hotel Co., Ltd.; alterations and 
additions, 36 and 38, Old Christchurch-road, for Messrs. 
Williams & Hopkins; motor house, ** Woodrow,” 
Browning-avenue, for Mr. R. Percival; fuel and 
cycle house, “ Pine Lodge,” Hathaway-road, for Mr. 
R. W. Botley ; additions to premises, Southcote-road, 
for Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co.; conservatory, “* Brown 
Eaves,”” Howard-road, for Miss M. Anchor ; coal house, 
Grand-avenue, for Mr. J. Drewitt ; addition of house 
to shop, Ensbury Park-road, for Mr. J. E. Wyatt ; 
additions to house, Dunbar-road, for Messrs. Jones & 
Seward; fuel store, Keswick-road, for Mr. B. Bayes ; 
additions to shop, 6, Palmerston-road, for Mr. Sawyer ; 
alterations and additions, ‘‘ The View,’ Surrey-road, 
for Mr. H. B. Norton; alterations, ‘* Torpoint,”’ 
Amesbury-road, for Mr. Benjamine; house, Rosebery- 
road, for Mr. G, Witt; house, corner Rosebery and 
Harcourt-roads, for Mr. G. Witt; house, Chessel- 
avenue, for Messrs. J. & A. Steane; house, Firs Glen- 
road, for Mr. J. Greenway ; house and garage, Bryan- 
stone-road, for Mr. R. J. M. Nabney ; house, Bodorgan- 
road, for Messrs. G. E. & W. R. J. Lambert; house, 
King George-avenue, for Mr. E. Fry; bungalow, 
Leigham Vale-road, for Mr. H. Willis; house, Queen’s 
Park South-drive, for Mr. J. Stacey ; house, Heatherlea- 
road, for Mr. J. Scott; house, corner Bryanstone 
and Roslin-roads, for Miss Brittain; alterations and 
additions, ‘* Penmellyn,” Bodorgan-road, for Messrs, 
G. E. & W. R. J. Lambert; additions to garage, 
Norwich-road, for the Hants & Dorset Motor Services, 
Ltd.; house, corner Seafield and Wadham-roads, for 
Mr. R. Dalton; stabling and stores, rear of 33 and 35, 
Palmerston-road, for Mr. W. Rigler; additions, 72, 
Drummond-road, for Miss A. D. Deall ; house, Beechey- 

Toad, for Messrs. George & Harding ; house and garage, 
Grand-avenue, for Mr. H. Goode; house, Browning- 
avenue, for Mr. H. Solomon; conversion into flats, 
* Lostwithiel,”’ 99, Alumhurst-road, for Mr. L. B. 
Sowden ; three blocks of maisonettes, Irving-road, for 
Mr. T. O. Barrett ; house, corner of Heatherlea and 
Belle Vue-roads, for Mr. J. Scott ; mission hall, corner 
Mayfield-road and Queen Mary-avenue, for Mr, J. 
Saunders; house, Montague-road, for Mr. J. A. 
Norrish; house, corner Beechwood-avenue and 
Keswick-road, for Messrs. Ellison, Son & Dale ; house, 
Dunbar-road, for Mr. E. Insley. 

BuxtoN.—Plans passed by T.C.: Two houses, off 
Brown Edge-road, for Mr. J. Bullock. 

CARNEW.—The U.D.C. has decided to apply for 
Sanction to a loan of £9,000 for carrying out water- 
works extensions, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—The magistrates have renewed 
the licences of the “ King’s Head” and the “* Queen’s 
Head, subject to plans for improvements being 
submitted. 

CoLWyN Bay.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: House, 
Ebberston-road, for Mr. T. B. Gorst ; additions, Mona 
Buildings, Colwyn, for Mr. A. Wainwright; stores in 
Tailway goods yard for Boase & Sons; additions, 

Avron,” Everard-road, for Mr. C. Ainsworth ; house, 
Llandudno-road, for Mr. J. N. Mitchell; garage, 
Woodland-road, for the Llandudno Motor and Garage 
Co., Ltd.; bungalow, Dinarth-road, for Mr. C. H. 

; three houses and shops, Abergele-road, for 
D. O. Wiliams; garage opposite Marine Hotel, 
Old Colwyn, for Colwyn Bay Motors, Ltd. ; alterations 
and additions to premises Rhiw-road, for Mr. W. 
Wilkinson; house, Woodhill-road, for Mr. T. Lloyd 
Jones; house, York-road, for Mr. T. Lloyd Jones ; 
siteration and addition to premises, Dingle-road, for 
Es Unsworth Co., Ltd.; alterations and additions to 
T d Lion Hotel and yard, Old Colwyn, for Old Colwyn 

Tansport Co, 

, Dari KY DALE.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Bunga- 
Ows, for Mr. J. H. Howes and Mr. 8. Ballingham. 


> DakLINGTON.—The T.C. has decided to construct 
—_- and provide a new siding and tar macadam 
plant in the Borough-road yard, at a cost of £7,750, 
and to lay a main sewer from Blackwell Mill to the 
Sewage disposal works, at an estimated cost of £20,000, 
PR SBURY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Messrs. Mirfield 
Mr ‘E Co., extension of: offices, Dark-lane Colliery ; 
Dx Whitwort h, motor garage, Earlsheaton; Miss 
ES shares huts for boys’ club, Ravensthorpe ; 
er ’. C, Oxley’s Dyes and Chemical Co., Ltd.’ 
the | wee ot building into flat, Heckmondwike-road - 

enton Textile Association, garage, Headfield Mills | 





* See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, ete 


EDINBURGH.—By the will of the late Mr. William 
Crambe Reid, 28, Blacket-place, Edinburgh, he 
instructs his trustees from the residue to build, on the 
south side of Edinburgh, a church, to be named “ The 
Reid Memorial Church,” and directs them to expend 
£1,000 in placing an organ in-the church: and they 
are to make over the building to the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 

HFCKMONDWIKE.—Plans passed: Bungalow, Ver- 
non-road, for Mr. F. Bloxham. 

HOVE.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. G. M. Jay, 
two pairs of semi-detached houses, Hove-street, west 
side; Mr. A. H. Lainson, for Mr, G.:R. G. Joy, motor 
garages, 8, San Remo, Kingsway; Mr. W. Cannel, 
petrol store, 69, Church-road; Mr. C, J. Payne, 
motor garages, 20 & 22, Raphael-road; Messrs. J. 
Parsons & Sons, for Mrs. Smith, extension of 
covered way, “‘ St. Paul’s Lodge,”” New-road; Messrs. 
T. Garrett & Son, for Mr. G. Woodward, conversion 
into flats, 6, Rutland-gardens; Mr. A. Chadwell, for 
Mrs. Williams, alterations, 1, St. John’s Mews; 
Brighton and Hove Shop Fitting Co., for Mr. A. 
Richardson, alterations, 25, George-street; Mr. C. J. 
Kerridge, for Mrs. C. Doege, addition, 72, Pembroke- 
crescent ; Mr. T. H. Buckwell, for Mr. A. N. Deakin, 
bungalow, Aymer-road, S.E. corner. 

ILKESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bungalow, 
Derby-road, for Mr. F. Deekins ; stables, Corporation- 
road, for Mr. T. Wall; house, Millfield-road, for Mr. 
J. Reeve. ; 

LONDON (HACKNEY).—Plans passed by B.C.: 
alteration, 331, Mare-street, for Messrs. Lovegrove & 
Pepworth; storage premises, 164, Stamford Hill, 
for Messrs. H. Knight & Son; drainage works at 23, 
Alvington Crescent and at 115, Kingsland High-street, 
for Mr. W. T. Ricketts. 

LONDON (PADDINGTON).—In view of the great 
increase in the cost of building, the Finance Committee 
proposes to recommend the B.C. to erect buildings on 
the Lodge site, Porchester-road, of a less ornate charac- 
ter than originally intended and with a frontage m 
Queen’s-road. This scheme will leave certain surplus 
land fronting Porchester-road, which the Committee 
thinks can be best developed by the erection thereon 
of a public hall with shops, offices and other buildings 
thereunder, on the ground level. As the land was 
purchased for the purpose of erecting baths and wash- 
houses, it will be necessary to obtain Parliamentary 
powers to carry out the additional scheme, and the 
L.C.C. has promised to include the proposal in its next 
General Powers Bill. 

LONDON (SOUTHWARK).-—Drainage plans passed by 
B.C.: At 9, Bankside, for Messrs. Beck & Pollitzer ; 
at St. George’s Cathedral, for the Trustees of the 
Clergy House.—Building, 16, Park-street, for Mr. H. 
Dicksee, 22, Portman-street, W. 

LONDON (WILLESDEN).— Plans passed by B.C.: 
Steel-framed canteen kitchen, Cumberland-avenue, 
Willesden, for Park Royal Engineering Works, Ltd. ; 
covered way, Cumberland-avenue, Willesden, for Park 
Royal Engineering Works, Ltd.; motor-house, 112, 
Park-gardens, Cricklewood, by Mr. F. W. Brealy, for 
Mr. F. Fairman; motor-garage, East’s-yard, Dudden- 
hill-lane, Willesden, by Mr. A. Anderson, for Mr, John 
Gates; dwelling-house, Brett-road, Stonebridge, by 
Mr. H. Shaw, for Mr. E. Smith; steel-framed addition 
to laundry, 77, Barry-road, Stonebridge, by Mr. H. 
Shaw, for the Highfield Model Laundry Co., Ltd. ; 
motor-garage, &c., 163, Chatsworth-road Cricklewood, 
by Mr. B. P. Lewinstein, for Mr. I. G. Llewellyn ; 
addition to factory, Cumberland-avenue, Willesden, 
by Mr. H. S. Granger, for Messrs, T. Illingworth & Co., 
Ltd. 

MELTON MOWBRAY.—Plans passed by U.D.C,: 
Alterations, Saxby-road, for Mr. C. J. Forryan; 
additions, ‘‘ Grapes Inn,”” for Messrs, Ind, Coope & Co. ; 
alterations to premises, Nottingham-street, for Mrs, 
Tyler ; alterations to shop, Market-place, for Mrs, Salt, 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — The Plans Committee has 
approved plans for a foundry at North Ormesby, for 
the Tees Bridge and Engineering Co. 

MUSSELRBURGH.—The T.C. has decided to proceed 
with a drainage scheme in regard to which a grant will 
be received from the Unemployment Fund. 

PAISLEY.—The plans of proposed alterations and 
additions at the Paisley Victoria Eye Infirmary have 
been passed by the Dean of Guild Court. The cost of 
the scheme is to be between £5,000 and £6,000, and 
it is proposed to build a new ward on the first floor, 
an operating theatre and refraction room also on the 
first floor, and another ward on the upper floor, to- 

her with additional staff accommodation. The 
ourt has also passed plans for a picture house at the 

junction of Merlston-road and Orr-street for Mr. J. 
Graham, 29, Rowallan Gardens, Glasgow. 

PELTON.—The justices have renewed the licence of 
the Grey House, Pelton, subject to certain alterations 
being carried out. 

PENRITH.—Plan passed by U.D.C.: Alterations, 
52, King-street, for the Union Bank of Manchester. 

PORTOBELLO.—The Chester-le-Street licensing bench 
has renewed the licence of the “* Board’ Inn on condi- 
tion that plans for improvements are put in, 

RETFORD.—The plans of the proposed new hospita!, 
prepared by Messrs. Brierley & Rutherford, of York, 
have been approved by the Governors, 

RiccaLL.—Plans passed by R.D.C,: 
Barlby-road, for Messrs, Kirby, Ltd. 

Ripon.—Plans passed by T.C.: 


Institute, 


Garage, Water 


Skellgate, for Messrs. Hinds & Walker, of Ripon ; 
warehouse, Allhallowgate, for Mr. R, Benson. 
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ROTHERHAM.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. John 
Clarke, shop extension, Fenton-street ; Mr. H. Kent, 
club premises, Bradgate-lane; Tadcaster Tower 
Brewery Co., rebuilding of Eastwood Inn, corner of 
Doncaster and Foljambe-roads. 

SHELLEY.—Plans have been passed by the U.D.C, 
for two houses at Shelley Woodhouse, and for a 
bungalow in Box Ings. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Plans passed by _T.C.:—Mr, 
Howard Hill, for Miss J. Brown, Harton Hall Estate, 
Part 2, bungalow, St. Peter’s-avenue; Mr. Howard 
Hill, for Mr. G. Bruce, bay window, 8, Westoe-avenue ; 
Mr. J. H. Morton, for Mr. T. B. Carr, garage, &c., 
Sunderland-road ; Mr. F. W. Newby, for Mr. J. O'Neill, 
offshoot, 151-153, John Williamson-street ; Mr. F. W. 
Newby, for The South Shields Plumbing Co., altera- 
tions, 117, Alfred-street ; Mr. F. W. Newby, for R. H. 
Brown, shop front, 22-24, South Frederick-street ; 
Messrs. T. A. Page & Son, for Mr, I. Goldman, additions 
to shop, Ocean-road; Mr. J. H. Cleet, garage, 4, 
Wardle-avenue ; Mr. Howard Hill, for Mr. A. Sawyer, 
additions to premises, 4, South Frederick-street ; Mr. 
Howard Hill, for J. D. Hall, alterations to premises, 
173, John Clay-street and 189, Victoria-road. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Plans passed : Bungalow 
and cottage, at Kineton, for Mr. P. C. Buckle. 

STREETGATE.—Subject to plans for improvements 
being put in the Chester-le-Street Licensing Bench has 
renewed the licence of the “ Rose, Shamrock and 
Thistle,” 

WALLASEY.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Shed_ 1, 
Lonsboro’-road, for Mr. 8. J. Collings; garage, 153, 
Mount-road, for Miss E. Trenbath; shed, 90, Birken- 
head-road, for Mr. R. Grose ; alterations at the “* Sand- 
rock Hotel,” for Mr. R. Myles; conversion of “ Sandy 
Knowe,” Grove-road, into three flats, and also seven 
garages and outbuildings, for Mr. 8. Dean; shop and 
office, 223A, Wallasey Village, for Messrs. Tate, Pumford 
& Doughty; alterations to the “Jolly Sailor’’ Ino, 
Limekiln-lane, for Daniel Higson, Ltd.; public house 
dwelling-house, and outbuildings at the ‘* Farmers 
Arms,” Wallasey Village, for Daniel Higson, Ltd. ; 
garage at 45, Penkett-road, for Mr. A. Wigley ;_ work- 
shop and store, Wesley-grove, for Mr. E. Williams ; 

trol store 18, Rullerton-road, for Messrs. Mitchells’ 

otor & Axles Co.; three garages, 65, Rowson-street, 
for Mr. F. W. Apperley; alterations, Prescot-street 
for J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Dewsbury ; conversion of 
stable into four garages, Molyneux-drive, for Mr. I, 
Arthur; extensions to boathouse, Wallasey Pool, for 
the Liverpool Victoria Rowing Club; greenhouse, 
Wallasey-road, for Mr. W. L. Jones; greenhouse, 
4, Sandrock-road, for Mr. W. Holdsworth; garage, 
133, Seabank-road, for Mr. F. 8. Robinson; garage, 
3, Lonsboro’-road, for Mr. 8. Dodd; five houses and 
shops, Mill-lane, for Mr. J. W. Bradshaw; house at 
Hose Side, for Mr. J. Lindsay. 

WELSEPOOL.—Definite steps towards erecting the 
borough war memorial have been taken, and a tender 
for £800 has been accepted for executing a design by 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., for a memorial cross in front 
of St. Mary’s Church. 

WEXFORD.—The R.D.C. has decided to ask the 
L.G. Department, Dail Eireann, to sanction a proposal 
to proceed with a scheme for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages approved by the English L.G.B. 
in 1914, for which the latter body agreed to advance a 
loan of £12,000, 

York.—The Corporation have applied to the 
Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £12,713 for 
the purchase of Acomb Hall and lands, and a farmhouse 
adjoining, to be equipped and furnished as a maternity 
hospital. 

YorkK.— Plans have been approved for additions and 
alterations to the ‘* Trafalgar Bay ’’ Hotel, Nunnery- 
lane, York, The additionsinclude a new billiard saloon, 
The architect is Mr. Wm. Broadbent, 12, Kast-parade, 
Leeds. The business premises of Messrs. J. H. Shouk- 
smith & Sons, Ltd., at Taft Green,York. This includes 
the erection of a new warehouse. The architects are 
Messrs. Biscomb & Ferrey, Coney-street, York. Also 
the “ Black Swan” Hotel, Coney-street, York. The 
architect is Mr. C. E. Elcock 17, Surriergate, York. 
Also the premises of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, New- 
street. he architect is Mr. J. R. Whitaker, Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, Ltd., Leeds. Plans have been approved 
for additions and additional sanitary conveniences at 
the Racecourse, Knavesmire, York. The architects are 
Messrs. Brierley & Rutherford. Lendal, York. 


FIRES, 


DEWSBURY.—Considerable damage has been done 
by a fire at the Borough Electric Laundry, Commercial- 
road. The laundry is owned by Mr. George Alfréd 
Tate, Thornville-place, Westtown, Dewsbury. 

EASINGWOLD.—A serious fire has occurred, when 
the whole of the Yorkshire Straw Rope Co.’s premises 
were completely destroyed. 

GALASHIELS.—A serious outbreak of fire has occurred 
at Galabank Mill, belonging to Messrs. George Lees & 
Co., Ltd., woollen manufacturers. 

IpswicH.—A serious outbreak of fire, resulting in 
several thousand pounds damage, has occurred in the 

remises in Turret-lane, in the occupation of Mr. 
2. C. Barker, rusk manufacturer and spice merchant, 

LEEDS.—£10,000 damage has been done at the 
Morris Wallpaper Co.’s works in Harrison-street, 

LINCOLN.—The extensive shops, showrooms, and 
stores of Messrs. Curtis & Mawer, furniture manufac- 
turers, have been destroyed by fire. The damage is 
estimated at £50,000. 

PETERBOROUGH.—The extensive works of Messrs. 
Baker, Sons, & Perkins, Ltd., engineers, have been 
destroyed by fire. 

RAWTENSTALL.—Fully £20,000 damages was caused 
by a fire which broke out at the timber yard of Messrs, 
Moore Brothers, in the Rossendale Valley. 

SOWERBY BrinGE.—Damage estimated at between 
£25,000 and £30,000 has occurred as the result of a 
fire on property owned by the Hollings Mills Estate Co, 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
RESEARCH. 
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The second annual report of the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association (71, 
Temple-row, Birmingham) contains an interest- 
ing record of a very wide programme of research 
which is now in hand. This Research Associa- 
tion participates in the fund of £1,000,000 
created during the war by the Government. 


to encourage the wider application of scientifie~ 


methods in industry. Although many of the 
individual investigations naturally are of 
special interest to the metal trades, several of 
the more important researches relate to subjects 
of great practical importance in connection with 
building and constructional work. Mention 
must specially be made of the research upon 
atmospheric corrosion of non-ferrous materials, 
which is under the direction of a Committee 
upon which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is well represented. This work was 
originally suggested by the R.I.B.A., and the 
scope of the research is very wide, and affects 
the behaviour of such materials when sed 
for external and internal construction and 
fittings. The preliminary observations are 
concerned with the initial stages of corrosion, 
as demonstrated in the first place by tarnishing. 
It‘is obvious that a specific examination of 
these phenomena, and of the methods of 
prevention, might lead to considerable improve- 
ments. Already non-ferrous metals and alloys 
are’ favoured where permanence and the 
minimum of corrosion are desirable, and any 
improvements would considerably extend their 
scope. Apart from this, the prevention or 
limitation of tarnishing would save an enormous 
amount of the daily task of domestic cleaning. 
A grant of £1 is made by the Government 
Department for every pound subscribed to the 
funds of the Association, and we understand 
that the Association is particularly anxious to 
receive further support from users to assure 
the continuation of this work. 

Progress in non-ferrous metals research was 
revealed at the annual meeting of the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association, held 
at Birmingham on March 3. Mr. T. Bolton 
(who presided) surveyed the activities and 
progress of the Association, which has now 
over 100 member firms. A number of important 
investigations are being conducted by the 
Association in various laboratories. Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Goodwin urged the Associa- 
tion to make its work more widely known, and 
stated that marine engineers and shipbuilders 
would be prepared to listen to proposals for 
mem bership if the Association’s programme were 
put before them. The scientific metallurgist, 
the manufacturer, and the user should have 
their knowledge and experience combined for 
the ‘benefit of themselves and the nation.— 
Dr. W. Rosenhain, F.R.S., of the National 
Physical Laboratory, said solutions to many 
non-ferrous problems could not be found because 
present knowledge was insufficient. To make 
good that deficiency both men and money were 
required. The conduct of research through a 
Research Association was particularly desirable, 
because it formed a channel through which 
research could be applied:—Sir Henry Fowler 
emphasised the importance of research to users 
of non-ferrous metals, and said he trusted that 
the railway companies would soon be in a posi- 
tion to support such work.—Sir Gerard Muntz 
emphasised the point that research should 
preferably be handed over to specialists. In 
the factory it was frequently neglected for other 
pressing work.—Sir Frank Heath gave several 
illustrations to show the value of co-operation 
between user and producer. He thought the 
provision of an intelligence service was one of 
the most valuable things an Association could 
do," he was also particularly interested in the 
projected establishment of research studentships 
and offered the assistance of his Department in 
working out a scheme.—Sir Richard Threlfall 
said the results of research might not be merely 
deferred, but might not be realised at all. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this h 
should be addressed to ‘ The Editor,” and must reac 
1im not later than Tuesday evening. 

*Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

2 Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

$ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 


ARMAGH.—For (a) painting Crown-court, Armagh 
Courthouse ; (b) re-roofing portion of building, New- 
townhamilton Courthouse, for the C.C. Mr. T. E. 
Reid, County Secretary, Courthouse, Armagh :— 

(a) Jas. H. Brenton, Portadown .. £151 14 10 
Maxwell,.Armagh ...... 138 17 6 

Kernaghan, Cladybeg, 
gh 180 0 0 


9717 6 


BATH.—For erection of 10 houses at Englishcombe 
Park, for the T.C, :— 
ED boc. wione Geuicebelnaae £500 each 
BEDFORD.—For the erection of foundations, stone, 
and other work for a marble statue, for the Borough 
War Memorial Committee. Mr. George P. Allen, 
¥F.R.1.B.A., architect, 79, High-street, Bedford :— 


CO, Wee, TOGO 2 occvcccsce £537 0 0 
—_, Bowler, Bedford .......... 518 10 0 
Jarvis & Son, Bedford........ 615 6 
J. Corby & Son, Befdord...... 507 6 O 
B. WOGAe, WHINE oc cvccccscces pod : : 


*W. Laughton, Bedford.......... 
BEDFORD.—For erection of new boat houses, for 
the Bedford Schools and the Bedford Rowing Club. 
Mr. George P. Allen, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 79, High- 


street, Bedford :-~ 


Freshwater & Son, Bedford .... £4,342 0 0 
DP. GOtO7,; DOGG .ccccccews 3,975 0 O 
8S. Foster, Bedford .......... 3,871 0 0 
©. Negus, Bedford .......... 3,735 0 0 
Hobson & Co., Bedford ...... 3,681 0 0 
W. Laughton, Bedford ...... 3,595 0 0 
— Bowler, Bedford .......... 3,567 0 O 
*J. Corby & Son, Bedford ...... 83,3438 0 0 
C. A. White, Bedford ........ 3,250 3 


BEDFORD.—For new drainage work, &c., and 
inside decorations to No. 8, Harpur-place, for the 
Harpur ‘Trust, Bedford. Mr. George P. Allen, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, 79, High-street, Bedford :— 

*W. Laughton, Bedford............. £173 

BLANDFORD. —For the erection of swimming-bath 
at Ham, for the T.C. :— 

*Theodore Conway, Weymouth ...... j 


BLYTH.—For erection of 100 houses, “F” and 
“G@” types. on the Plessey-road housing scheme, for 


the U.D.C. :-— 
*The Building Guild, Ltd. 


BURRY PORT.—For erection of 20 “B” type 
houses on the Newfoundland site, Burry Port, for the 
U.D.C. Messrs. Chedburn & Chalmers, architects, 74, 


Stepney-street, Llanelly :— 

Wm. Williams, Llanelly ...... £16,660 0 
John Williams, Llanelly ...... 16,019 17 
ome Building Co., Ltd., Llan- 
Sere re 
William Morgan, Lianelly .... 15,000 0 
John Evans, Burry Port ...... 

(or £30 per house cheaper if built on “* Calway”’ 
system of concrete cuvity walls.) 


J. Charles & Son, Llanelly 13,700 0 
Walter Jones & Co., London 12,175 0 
J.J. Glayfield, Stroud ........ 11,483 10 
W. T. Lioyd (Building Guild, 
CE | ry re 11.403 0 
*H. Bowen Jones, Burry Port .. 11,100 0 
Hughes & Samuel, Pwil........ Lay a : 


Thornton Hall, Haverfordwest... _ 
(‘‘ Calway ”’ system of concrete cavity walls.) 
COUPAR ANGUS.—The tenders noted in our last 
issue as for work at Blairgowrie and Caddam should 
have been headed “ Coupar Angus.” 
N (BEDS).—For works and drainage at the 
ween Mr. W. B. 


Vicarage, for Rev. W. C. Furneaux, R.D. 
Stonebridge, Diocesan Surveyor, Bedford —_ 


Cyack, RIGO, «006s sccvpeciicsceccees £656 
*H. White, Kimbolton ............+. 578 
DUNFERMLINE.—For painting work for twenty- 


two houses, at Townhill. The Burgh Engineer, City 


Chambers, Dunfermline :— 
John D. Hoggan, Dunfermline .. £732 4 9 


Ed. Grant, Manchester ........ 611 13 0 
J. Adger, Cowdenbeath ........ 473.17 1 
P. & J. Gordon, Edinburgh .... 454 10 54 
J.C. Rolland, Dunfermline ... 39014 5 
Jas. Russell & Sons, Dunfermline 388 9 9 
Building Guild, Dunfermline .... 3877 14 0 
R. Wood & Sons, Dunfermline .. 372 16 1 
John Paterson, Dunfermline .... 353 19 9 
Chas. Osborne, Townhill ...... 341 6 8 
A. Wardlaw, Dunfermline... 321 61 : 


tH. Hoggan & Son, Dunfermline.. 286 17 
EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of 33 houses for 


*R. Lehane & Co., Darley Dale........ £17,371 


GRIMSBY.—For erection of (a) 24 type “‘ A3 ”’ non- 
parlour houses in blocks of 4; and (d) pair of type 
““A3” non-parlour houses. Mr. John W. Jackson, 
Town Clerk, Grimsby :— 

‘a) 24~houses— 

*W. M. Robertshaw, Caistor, each £437 18 3 

(b) Pair of houses— 

*W. M. Robertshaw, Caistor,eacn 442 15 9 
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H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS.—Tenders accepted 
during January :— ' 

Building Works, &c.—Bedford houses—Plastering : 
Clifford Grant, Bedford. Buxton Telephone Exchange 
—adaptation: J. Gerrard & Sons (1920), Ltd., Man- 
chester. Camberwell houses—tiling : Hall & Co., 
Ltd., Croydon. Cardiffi—hutting: Knox & Wells, 
Ltd., Cardiff. Eastbourne Post Office—alterations and 
additions: The Building Gujld, Ltd., Manchester, 
East Hull houses—slating: E: Parkinson, London, N, 
Govan Employment Exchange—erection: F. D, 
Cowieson & Co., Glasgow. Hampton Court, Rickyard 
Cottage—alterations, &c.: Limpus & Son, Kingston, 
K wood (Bristol) Post Office—erection: T. Weeks 
& Sons, Ltd., Bristol. Ladybank Post Office— 

lasterer: J. McIntosh & Sons, Cupar. Leeds— 
utting: F. Butterworth, Manchester. Manchester 
(Rusholme) Telephone Exchange—garage: C. Jénes 
& Sons, Manchester. National Gallery—slating: J. 
Macquire, London. Rawtenstall Post Office—erection: 
J. E. Rangeley, Rochdale, St. Anne’s-on-Sea Post 
Office—erection : J. E. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Leicester, 
Stirling—carpenter and joiner: D. Mundell, Stirling. 
Teddington—hghting station: Collinson & Co., Ltd., 
London. Tintern Abbey—steelwork: E. C. & J. 
Keay, Ltd., London. West Kensington, Savings 
Bank— granolithic.: -Malcolm Macleod & Co., Ltd., 
London; slating: Roberts, Adlard & Co., London. 
Westminster—Sanctuary Buildings—partitions, «c. : 
James Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd., London. _ 

Engineering Services.—Acton Offices—electric wiring: 
The Alpha Manufacturing Co., London ; heating, &c. : 
H. J. Cash & Co., 14. London, Bandeath houses— 
electric wiring : -Grin , Ross & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Glasgow—adaptation of itt : A. & P. Steven, Glasgow. 

Furniture, * &éc.—Bookcases: The Cabinet Co. (8. 
Lambeth), Ltd., London. Joinery for houses: Avery 
& Vincent, Ltd., Southall; J. Gerrard & Sons (1920), 
Ltd., ‘Manchester; E. Morley & Sons, Derby: H. 
Newsum, Sons & Co., Ltd., London; W. Duncap 
Tucker & Sons, Ltd., London; The Woodworkers, 
Ltd., London. Settees: H. J. Macfarlane, Ltd., 
London. Showcases: The Bath Cabinet Makers Co., 
Ltd., London. 

Painting, &c.—A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., Shipley ; 
Bargmans, Ltd., London; J. Marsland & Sons, Ltd., 
London; J. Scott Fenn, Woolwich; J. Williams, 
Liverpool. ’ 

Miscellaneous.—Cast-iron work for British Museum : 
Haywards, Ltd., London. Steel casements, &c., for 
Holborn Telephone Exchange: ‘The General Iron 
Foundry Co., Ltd., London. Wood Block Flooring— 
Accrington Post Office : Floorings, Ltd., Manchester. 


HOVE. —For tar-spraying of roads, for the T.C. :— 


Tarring Tarring 
with gran- with com- 
ite chip- po sand, 


ings, 

*Tarroads, Ltd: per sq. yd. per sq. yd. 
For roads previously tarred 3,%d. 24d. 
For roads not previously 5 

CASTOR «ccc scccccceces ad. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For alterations to “ Miners’ 
Arms,” Fartown. Messrs. Joseph Berry & Sons, 
architects, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield :— 

A. Graham & Sons (Mason), Huddersfield. 

M. Grant & Son, (Joiner), Huddersfield. 

G. Garton & Sons (Plumber), Huddersfield. 

T. B. Tunnacliffe (Plasterer and Slater) Hudders- 
field. 

J. E. Dyson (Conereter), Huddersfield. 

J. T. Beaumont (Electrician), Huddersfield. 


ISLEWORTH.—For = to eatounee £ 
West Middlesex Hospital, including new gates, | 
the Guardians. Messrs. Dodge & Reid, 120, High- 
street, Brentford :— 


23d. 


Gates & Son ..... . 
Dovey & Co.:..... 7 
Daley & Co. ... 
B. Collinson: .....cccccccseccenss 
Hidden & Co. 
*Courtney & Fairbairne .........-- 
KENNINGTON.—For drainage work at the Infir- 
mary and Workhouse, for the Lambeth Guardians. 
Mr. F .L. Goldspink, Clerk,-Guardians’ Offices,S.E.11 :— 
*Arding & Hobbs, Ltd., London.... £3,233 


_ LITTLE STAUGHTON (BEDS).—For additions to 
the Rectory, for Rev. P. T. Rogers, M.A. Mr. W. B. 
Stonebridge, Diocesan Surveyor, Bedford :— 
G. Wycroft & Son, St. Neots.......... 
*P, Hartop, Eaton Ford............-- 785 
LONDON.—Laying of asphalte paving in Old 
Harrow-road, for the Willesden U.D.C. :— 
*Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co... 11s. per 
yard, with free maintenance for 5 years. 
LONDON.—Supply of 300 tons of 2 in. broken 
granite, to the Lewisham B.C, :— tiaie tiie 





cocecococoo 


William Griffiths & Co., Ltd. (Guern- &. ¢ 
sey granite) .......------eeeee 32 
dams, Ltd. (Guernsey “* 


wee 


British Maca 
ni 


granite) .....sccccceesceees . 
Croft Granite, Brick & Concrete Co., " 
Ltd. (Leicester granite)...... .. 26 1 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite sic i 
Co., Ltd. (Leicester granite).... 26 " 

* *Bllis & Everard (Leicester granite).. 26 


LONDON.—Supply of three slop carts, to 


the 


Lewisham B.C. : fats dia 
A. Steming ....cccociescosces £55 0 0 
Fry Brothers, Ltd. .....-----+- - 4 : 
G. King & Son.....-.--++++++5 4 2:3 

W. Farmer & Horner......-- 4 = ; 


8. 
*William F. Buck .......-.--+-+ 


Alle 
Alfr 
/ 
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LONDON.—For work to the electrical imstallation 
at the Town Hall, for the Kensington B.C. ; 


Duncan Watson & Co. ...... £1,473 5 0 
Higgings & Griffiths, Ltd. .:.. 1,350°-15 0 
F. Polden & Co., Ltd. ...... 298 8 0 
*Rawlings Bros., Ltd. ........ 925 0 0 


LONDON.—For enlargement of school playgrounds 
at Middle-row, Kensington ; Duncombe-road, Is!ington, 
a. Johanna-street, Lambeth; and Hunge rford- 
road, Islington, W., for the L.C.C, :-— 


Middle-row (Kensington, N.)— 
P.& W. ~~ yy Ltd., . eee £1,662 
J. Kinninmont & Sons, Paddington 1,490 
D. & H. Head, Ltd., Notting Hill 1 460 


Lane Bros., Kensington ee e568 1 451 
Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensington .... 1,279 
H. Brown, ee 1,274 
J. McManus, Ltd., Hammersmith 1,247 


B. Colley & Sons, Ltd., Notting Hill 1,228 
W. C. Lole & Co., Chelsea ........ 1,175 
W. Jones & Sons, Westminster .... 1,164 
*A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Kensington 1,085 
Duncombe-road (Islington, N.) )—- 
KE. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., Hackney £2, - 
6. 5 ss sapinenesenieprsens 


ooooo ocoec/e|co oeoococcoococ 


A. Monk, Lower Edmonton ...... 1 902 
G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn .. 1 "055 
Stevens & Sons, Crouch Hill ...... 1/944 
Allen Fairhead & Son, Enfield 1,899 
J. Willmott & Sons, Ltd., Hornsey 1,874 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 
EE 5 ce ae Ekid coos 60:08 1,820 
L. H. & R. Roberts, Clapton ...... 1,706 
Rowley Bros., Wood Green ...... 1,693 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Dalston 1,660 
*Brand, Pettit & Co., nega cos Ree 


Johanna-street, ( Lambeth, 


N.)— 
Galbraith’ Bros., Ltd., Camberwell £2,520 0 


P. & W. Anderson, Lid., W. ...... 2.291 0 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Norwood .. 2,020 0 
Ww. C. Brown, Ltd., Wandsworth 1, "770 0 
H. H. Hollingsworth & Son, Peck- 

| IER eer are 1,768 0 
Rice & Son, Stockwell .......... 1,760 0 
W. Downs, Ltd., Walworth ...... 1,680 0 
J. Garrett & Son, Balham ........ 1,679 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Battersea .. 1,601 0 
Triggs & Co.,Clapham .......... 1,595 0 
*Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 

WEE 6 6b ssssensvuen 1,537 0 


FIT 


) 7x In 
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Hungerford-road (Islington, W.)— 





Harpenden Building Co., Ltd . £2,560 0 

McCosmick «& Sons, Ltd., N. ...... 2'306 0 

Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd. 2,250 0 

Chessums, Ltd., Tottenham ...... 2,173 O 

W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd., Clapton 2,134 0 

Rowley Bros., Wood Green ...... 2,075 0 

J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Norwood 2,059 0 

Cole, Loasby & Co., W.C. ........ 1,999 18 

L. H. & R. Roberts, Clapton iesete 1,962 0 

(aaa ee. 1,855 0 

A. Fairhead & Son, Enfield ...... 1,799 O 

C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Dalston 1,746 0 
LONDON.—For alterations, &c., to disinfectors, 
replacing boiler, &c., at disinfecting station, for the 

Hackney B.C, :— 
“Manlove, Alliott & Oo:..... cc cccseccce £470 


LON DON.—Supply of five rolls of No. 9 fabric, 
for the Bethnal Green B.C. :-— 
* British Reinforced Concrete Co., at £21 per roll 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—For erection of 20 cottages, 
Type “A” and “A 2,” in two blocks of 6 and two 
blocks of 4; blocks 1 and 4 six cottages each ; blocks 
2 and 3 four cottages each ; on Thorpe Cottage housing 
site. Mr. W. Grainger, Acting Borough Surveyor, 
Loughborough :— 

Tender 
for gas. 
£2.782 16 £65 
1,847 11 4d 
1,844 0 44 
2,831 10 61 
2,940 0 36 


Tender 
Block. ex. gas. 
Lough- 1 


W. Corah & Son, 


borough 


A. L. & H. W. Chown, North- 





LEICESTER.—For erection of 60 houses—-Block 1, 28 ; 


Mawbey, City Surveyor, Wyggeston House, Leicester :-— 


9 

2 3 

3 2 

4 7 

1 0 

ampton 2 1.925 0 24 0 

3 1,925 0 24 0 

4 2.920 0 36 6«=0 

T. Barker & Son, Lough- 1 2.856 0 57 O 

borough 2 1,872 0 32 15 

3 1,872 0 32 15 

4 2.856 0 57 O 

*W. Moss & Sons, Lough- 1 2.208 0O 60 O 

borough 2 1,812 0 40 0 

"3 1,812 0 40 0 

*4 2.768 0 60 O 

Dare & Waring, Birmingham 1 2.940 0 36 0 

2 1,960 0O 24 0 

3 1,960 0 24 0 

4 3,006 0 36 «=O 

Block 2, 32—for the Corporation. Mr. E. George 
Block 1, Block 2, Total, 


28 houses. 32 houses. 60 houses, 





Collington (Builders), Ltd., Sileby........ccccscsseceees £23,112 13 11 ..£26,339 17 7 . £49,452 11 6 
Dawson & Jomed, TAG... FROM... oc svcvcccscconceccees 20,732 0 O 24,129 0 0 44861 0 0 
J. Gutteridge & Sons, Peterborough........cecccssssees 19.830 0 0 22,689 0 0 42.519 0 0 
2 es 1. es cub eee cet anaes ee 20,115 11 8 22,048 14 0 42.164 5 8 
i, eee ONE, I, BNE. 6 v0 0c vce cceceseveceves 19,836 0 0 22,192 0 O 42,028 0 0 
Bosworth & Lowe, NOGGUIMGMAM ......cccccccccccccccces 18,620 0 0 20,800 0 0 39,420 0 0 
J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., Leicester. ...........cccceee. 18,357 16 2 21.036 9 9 39.394 5 11 
.  &.  PRrre ree ree eer 17,570 0 0 21,704. 0 O 39,274 0 0 
J. eemens & Bowe, TAG. BOGOR. «c sscccsccccesscvcsies 18,037 0 0 20,375 0 O 38.412 0 0 
BE: de WH. Ce, THOR so 6 ove cc tvcscccccens 18,020 0 0 20.290 0 0 38,310 0 0 
A, Goodchild, NOGIMARAM ... cccccccvccccsccceccccees 17,512 0 0 20,036 0 O 37,548 0 0 
BOUIN, EAE. TIE oon nc ces dciswevesceceveees 17,168 0 O 19,535 0 O 36,703 0 0 
rrr rer ee 17,136 17 0 19,507 10 O 36,644 7 O 
Building & Public Works Construction, Ltd., Swindon 16,959 16 9 19.438 5 5 36,398 2 2 
BE OE, TH 65 cox xcscccrccesoseees cesses 17,120 0 O 19,060 0 O 36,180 0 0O 
2. TSO Ae I noon. sone dvecccccvessaceees 16,735 10 0O 19.391 0 O 36,126 10 0O 
Hardington, Elliott & Co., Leicester.........cceecceeees 16,769 0 0 19,342 0 0O 36.111 0 0O 
Burrow, Kirkland & Burrows, Leicester................ 16,720 0 0 19,388 0 0 36.108 0 0 
i UN A TOE, TI gn csc cceseesecctecsveneoess 16,874 2 9 19,224 18 7 36,099 1 4 
Unit Construction Co., Ltd., NL. osccesss esac 16,660 14 6 16333 7.7 .. DOS 2 1 
I Te nce gees ese 0 0064s 58o 80s. 89 16,698 15 0 19,272 0 O .. 35,970 15 0O 
Building Guild, Ltd, Manchester. .......cccccsceiceces 16,660 0 0 19,098 0 0 35,758 0 0 
ee Ra a ore rere Serres 16,598 0 0 19,103 0 0 35,701 0 0 
Date & Warcing, MIGMMMNOG, ...0ccccessccscescccccses 16,688 0 O 18.880 0 0 35,568 0 0 
NT ET OS OO rr rrr rr rer 16.378 15 11 18,691 311 .. 35,069 19 10 
W. Jones & Sons, Westminster..........sccccscccceess 15,640 0 0 17,904 9 O .. 33,544 0 0 
Markwell Holmes & Co., TAd., Grimsby... ccccccccccees 15,619 0 O 17.868 0 6 33,487 0 0 
H. Herbert & Sons, si lencees —- 21,242 0 0 .. — 
SOM. MARIE. occ ccdevcasddceccesseceoscs ——— 18,911 6 5 .. —- 
os he caensenwndss tis 7,282 0. 0 —— ae 
oe, a ee NO on onc cauiedeesiceteeeene 16,460 0 0 —- 
Thos, Barker & Sons, "Loughborough 7 ee ee 16,345 0 O - 


F. Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., 
Royce-Cook Construction C 0., 


Worksop 


et rg ae 


No tender received. 
No tender received. 





HACKNEY.—For erection of 62 


W urmur & Sons, IA4d., Claptom........0e.sceeee- 
vughton, Bedford 
Rr reer eT tee 
tf). SOO Pee ere oe 
‘uilding Co., Ltd., Harpenden............ 
Homes, Ltd., Watford.........-sceceees 
WUE, BO ccccccnctergdevasvbdeteces 
a eae re eee 
Sons, Peterborough .......----++.+++.. 
Letchworth ........ccssvcvvesccescees 
& O0., TEd.. Oxlond. ....crecvcccccesioess 
i & Sons, ne Per ee ere 
MS? MOO. c ccdcdncducsebasdoce 
son, Leicester SR eee FONE A ee 
—_. OS ee eee 
G. Builde ors (London), Ltd., 
$s. fe & — Ltd., a ca Siete Mie dies 
(Oss, Southend-on-Sea ..........cceeeebecececs 

Purn: 4 & Clifford Sa g ; 
F. s Coxhe a ugh 
alter Jones «& Sons, 7 rer esr sare 
ir anes & Some Londo 200200000000 
Allen Fairhe: ad ¢: Son, Enfield 
Alfred G. hare Norvood 
F. « G, Fost. T, Londor 


Pool & Sons. Hartley Wintney 


maisonettes, for the B.C. 


Borough Engineer, Hackney. Quantities by 


Per Per 
cent, cent. Daubeney- Adley- 
Labour. Materials. road. street. 


30 Ct .. £15,597 O O ..£24.912 0 O, 
15 10 .. 15,486 4 8 .. 24,718 14 3 .. 
15 10 .. 14,385 18 8 ., 23,022 16 9.. 
See 74 .. 14,300 0 O ., 22,886 0 O 
25 -. .. 14,303 11 0 .. 22.820 12 1... 
5 10 .. 14008 0 0... 22,534 0 0.. 
12} 5 .. 13,8600 15 0 .. 22,178 3 6... 
10 10 ss See OC CO... eee 8.8. 
123 10 13,362 0 0.. 21,330 0 0.. 
8 7 2300 11. 2 20,464 17 11 
12} 12} — os —— 

25 73 , 2,068 3. Eee 68S 
10 10 ele ee 8 Ree Ss 
15 15 11,983 0 0., 19,146 0 0.,, 
15 15 11,893 18 4... 19,034 610 .,, 
15 10 , 1706 0.0 « Ban 8.8 x, 
15 10 11 915 is. 3 see 7-9... 
124 12 « 1¥508' 0 O :. EBS87 6 6. 
12} 12 an "413 0 &.. 16,234 14 6&.. 
124 10 a 11.161 0 0 ., 17,848 0 0., 
124 10 ,, 08 ©. ¢..:. ae GS O-. 
10 10 10,821 -18 6 .. 17,277 410.. 
15 10 10500 0 0 .. 16,939 0 0.,, 
10 ~~ ae .. 10,215 0 O.. 16,326 18 0... 
10 — ~. 40,33 Se Oo... 16.525 So 8 .; 
12}. 10 11,104 8 8... —— 


rT Ree 


« Sees mw 6S. 
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Tender Tender 

Block, ex. gas. for gas. 

A.J. Wileman, Loughborough 1 £2,972 0 £78 0 
2 1,928 0 62 0 

8 1,928 0 52 0 

4 2,982 0O 78 #O 

E. Morley & Son, Derby 1 2,785 O 57 16 
2 1,818 0 87 6 

8 1,818 0 ‘87 6&6 

4 2,834 0 57 6 

A. Faulks, Loughborough .. 1 2,800 0 77 0 
2 1,840 0 52 0 

3 1,850 0 52 0 

4 2,830 0O 77 ~+#O 

*H. Hammond & _ Sons, *1 2,610 0 80 0 
Loughborough *2 1,760 0 56 O 
8S. Gee & Sons, Derby 1 3,093 0 60 0O 
2 2,080 0 40 0 

3 2,080 0 40 0 

4 3,093 0 60 0 

K. O. C. Howells, Coventry.. 1 3,296 0 60 0 
2 2,165 0O 40 0 

3 2,165 O 40 0 

4 3.350 0O 60 0 

Heywood & Bryett, London... 1 3,720 0 30 0 
2 2,480 0O 20 O 

3 2,480 0O 20 O 

. 4 3,720 0 30 O 

Dawson & Jones, Sheffield .. 1 3,421 0 72 O 
2 2.251 O 48 0 

3 2,207 0 48 0 

4 3.214 0 72 O 

©. Jeyes, Luton ee oo. 3 3,060 0 48 0 
2 2.040 0 32 0 

3 2,040 0O 32 O 

4 3060 0 48 O 

J. Parker, Ruddington 1 3275 0 38 7 
2 2.160 0 2810 

3 2.160 0 28 10 

4 3.325 0 38 #7 

Building Guild, Manchester.. 1 2.997 10 64 0O 
2 1,886 13 36 «(0 

3 1,886 13 36 «(0 

4 2.871 5 54 0 

J. H. Fryer, Derby 1 3348 0 48 O 
2 2180 0 32 «0 

3 2180 O 32 0 

4 3348 0 50 O 

H. Brackenbury, Nottingham 1 2790 0 40 O 
2 3.760 O 48 0 

3 5640 0 72 O 

4 11,160 0 144 O 

E. L[reson, Stamford. . 1 3360 0 45 O 
2 2200 0 30 0 

3 2200 0 30 O 

4 3,375 0 45 O 


MARSTON (BEDS). 


For repairs and decorations 


to St. Mary’s Church, for Rev. A. R. Johnson, M 
W. B. Stonebridge Diocesan Surveyor, Bedford :- 
G.. Dateien. Resa ico soe 05 cece £411 
W. T. Sharpe, AMPUM. .....cccccccees 399 
—o OOD, SOMO 60'cn onc cveteesecese 385 
*— Brandon, N. Crawley .......s.e0. 338 
PORT APPIN.—For works in connection with 


alterations and additions to doctor’s house, 


Dunvegan, 


for the Parish Council of Lismore and Appin. Mr. 
R. W. Campbell, architect, Columbia Buildings, 
Oban :— 
Dunean MeTavish, Connel.... £735 12 0 
John MacDougall, Oban........ 661 0 0 
John Black, Appin ......seee0. 65119 O 
 & 2.” Gees 60 sc 0200s 616 3 8 
*Kenneth McRae, Lochaline Mor- 


. PPrerereryrerTrrririrT yr 596 19 O 


SHEFFIELD.—For works in connection with new 


refuse disposal works, for the 'T.C 
*T. Wilkinson & Son, Shetfield— 


fg ee etre £550 
Conveyor foundations... ....00e0006. 320 
ee 520 
Boiler foundations, settings and brick- 
DE. nt dansa oan abana wh ae ,040 
*Robinson & Kershaw, Manchester— 
Ironwork and doors .......esee00s £230 


SHEFFIBLD.—Erection of 32 houses at Stubbi 
jane, for the T.C, -— 
*G. R. Rowley, 16 houses at £7,498 9s, 8d. 


*James Laver & Sons do. do, do. 


- 





Mr. J. Peebles, 42, Theobalds-road, E,C, :— 
Gilpin-road 

and Total. 
Rock-road, 


Remarks 


£48,424 15 0.. 
48,044 1 5.. 
44,712 14 10.. 


7,303 Conditional, 
7,259 10 O 44,445 10 0O,, 
7,241 4 8 44.365 7 9.. 
7,185 0 0 43,814 0 0O., 
7,037 19 11 . 43,076 18 4,, 
6.912 0 0... 42,257 0 O.,. 


6.761 0 0... 41,453 0 02. 
6.506 1 6... 39,771 10 7.. 
---- .. 38,999 O O,, 
6,327 8 11 38,689 0 0O,. 
6,161 16 O .. 37,641 5 9,. 
6,091 10 O ., 37,220 10 0O,. 
6,051 9 2... 36,979 14 4,, 
5,994 0 0... 36,669 O O, 
6,071 15 0 .. 36,500 0 O, 
5,864 18 6... 35,890 5 O.. 
5,798 311... 35,445 18 9., 
5,676 0 0... 34,685 O 0O,, 
5,553 0 0... 33,904 0 O,., 
512 in 64. Ree 68 UU. 
532 0 0.. 38,071 0 0O.. 
199 10 0 .. 31,741 O O.. 
5 2 0 
8 


£33,654 alternative. 


a a a as 


9 0 0 ., 30.465 0 


sal 11,104 8 Part only, 





£38,279 8s. 3d. (alter.; 


.*£527 158, 8d. deducted 


5 per cent. deducted 





ee 
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SHEFFIELD.— Erection of 60 houses ot Stubbin 
Estate, for the T.C, :— 
gS ere £23,807 8 3 
SHILLINGTON (BEDS).—For remodelling ag 


ve House, for Rev. L. H. Postgate, R.D. Mr. 
; . Stonebridge, Diocesan Surveyor, Bedford :— 


eee £2,340 
s Foster, DD 6 cccoseeonces 27180 
G. Botsford, Ampthill ............ 1,567 
King & Robinson, Silsoe .......... 1,550 
8. Brandon, North Crawley ........ 1,394 


STROOD.—For (1) widening section of Higham 
Hill ; (2) widening of lower road, Higham and Shorne ° 
(3) widening road at Cobham, for the R.D.C. Mr. L. 
Randerson, Surveyor, Meopham, near Gravesend :— 

(1) Martin & Sillett, Strood ...... a 
Kirk & Randall, London ...... £855 0 0 
—_, A ay Co., Sharnal- 


A SET SL 659 10 6 
Chitte +d &. Simmons, Maid- 
CU ddae errs tes o8 60 os 545 0 0O 
*A. &. J. Price, Strood........ 510 0 0 
(2) Martin & Sillett, Strood ...... — 
Kirk & Fandall, London ...... 6,394 10 0 
A.B. J. rice, Strood 3 ....ccc. 4,427 0 0 
Kent Haulage Co., Sharnal- 
ee 3,610 17 0 
*Chittenden & Simmons, Maid- 
RES Saree re 2,679° 7 6 
(3) Martin & Sillett, Strood ...... 9,167 16 6 
Kirk & Randall, London ...... 9,228 10 0 
A. E. J. Price, Strood ......... 7,999 0 O 
_— — Co., Sharnal- 
eo r ss ee eee 6,523 10 6 
*Chittenden & Simmons, Maid 
BUONO .nccccccsccccccece 5,350 0 0 








$- BLOCK FLOORING, PARQUET 
FLOORING and END-QRAIN owes 





Mill, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 8.W.18. Telephone: 
Putney 1700, one 


J, GLIKSTENAOON 


LIMITED 


























Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, 4c. 


REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF : 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


Telegrams ; 








Telephone : 


























WALLASEY.—Supply of gates and railings in 
connection with sea-defence works, Harsrison-drive, 
for the T.C. :— 

*W. A. Parker & Co., Workington.... £2,419 

WANDSWORTH.—For alterations and re-drainage 
at 38, St. Ann’s-hill, for the B.G. Mr. F. J. Curtis, 
Clerk, Union Offices, Wandsworth, 8.W.18 ;— 


P. W. Gladstone, London...... £263 10 0 
A. Logan, DEER ij-sth.000 0c: 249 0 O 
WwW. & C, Brown, Ltd., London.. 249 0 0 
Dilliway & Elvy, London...... 215 3 0 
Sampson & Hatchcrott, London od 3 6 
J. Bamds, LOMMOR. ...cccccccses 017 8 
J. Mash & Sons, London........ 168 14 8 
E. Green, is peepee 160 0 0 
Hudson Bros., Ltd., London. . 147 0 0 
*R. Haslam & Son, London...... 145 14 0 


WETHERBY (YORKS).—For erection of residence « 


Mr. Fred Scatchard, M.S.A., 
Bank Chambers, Castleford :— 
*Wm. Birch & Sons, Ltd., York........ £2,366 

WINCHESTER.—Erection of gymnasium at County 
School for Girls, for the Southampton C.C. :— 
. & Barrer: eer. £646 
WINCHESTER.—Alterations and additions at 
Larkhills special school, for the Southampton C.C. :— 
POE AS 65 sine decveeuddevdiahows £223 
WOOBURN (BUCKS).—For (1) construction of new 
entrance, roadways, &c., to burial ground, Beanlands ; 
(2) erection of boundary wall and fences, for Wooburn 
Parish Council. Mr. C. 8. Vardy, surveyor, “ Carlton,” 
Lansdowne-avenue, Slough :— 


architect, Midland 


(1) F. J. Feesey, Wooburn........ 264 " 0 
Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead.... 243 0 
Langley & Johnson, Slough.... 240 0 0 
*Lovell & Son, Marlow.......... 201 0 0 
Brumbridge & See 193 10 0 

(2 | Lane, Bourne End alee ao aia $2912 6 

J. Feesey, Wooburn........ 772 10 O 
em & Green, Maidenhead.... 766 0 0 
Ppa High’ Wycombe...... 757 10 O 
Rowsell, Maidenhead........ 748 0 0 
} ae & Sons, Maidenhead.... 722 0 0 
*Lovell & Son, Marlow.......... 695 0 O 
Brumbridge & a eee 634 0 8 
YORK.—For erection of houses, for the 'I.C, :— 
*W. Tune—S blocks at.......... £1,136 per block 
*W. Birch & Sons—2 blocks at .. 1,158 ” ‘a 


—_—— 
i a 


A Builder’s Estate. 
The late Mr. Robert Davidson, builder and 
contractor, of Felling, Durham, left estate 
valued at £7,834. 


B3quest to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

Miss Jemima Catherine Stock, of North Acton, 
who died on December 26, leaving £24,721 gross, 
with net personalty £19,803, gave £300 to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 
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250 SQUARES OF DRY JAPANESE 


OAK FLOORING 


INCH THICK X ANY WIDTH. 
Prepared T. & G. to required joint. | 


SYDNEY PRIDAY. 


& SONS. ESTD. 1880 


| 
} 
25, Monument Street, E.C.3 | 
Telephone Nos.: MUiINORIES 1162 (2 lives, | 

















FITZPATRICK & SON 
\ MASONS and PAVIORS | 


REDRESSED GRANITE | 


SETTS AND KERB 
Equal to New 


GRANITE SETTS 
supplied and iaid at per 
yard super 


Quantities Old Wood 
Biocks & York Flagging 


SPURSTONES ano STEPS 


LEALAND ROAD :: W.15 
Tel. No.: Dalsten 2723. 

















Established 1899. Estimates Free. 


LIN O-LIKE JOINTLESS COM- 

POSITION FLOORING MANU- 
FACTURER, Wall and Fieor Tiling 
Contractor. Terrazzo, Roman and 
Ceramic Mosaic Pavior. 


O.TRAMONTINI, sovrmeno-on-sna 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONT RACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 








BLOCK FLOORING 
in MAPLE, Oak, Pitch Pine, etc. 9in. x 
8in. x 13 in. and all Sizes. Manufactured 
at our own English and Canadian Mills. 
Thoroughly dry and reliable. 


MITCHELL BROS., Marsh Lane, Bootle 














Hospital & School Stoves; § 


MAKERS O 
Wel IMPROVED and also 'SHORLAND PATENT 
, aT AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT titres, 
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= FRED“BRABVaC's: Osis) Stumm 
CYLINDERS BRAND. 
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TRLRPHONE ; 
Mossuw 3032 (5 Lines). 





> 





Chief Offices : 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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